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READERS. 


TO OUR 

Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Srectator duripg the summer holidays from Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 


W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
———— 

rPNHE issue whether it will be possible to make peace with Russia 
i and to save Poland, who in spite of her extravagances and 
misjudgments is one of the hinges of the whole peace settlement, 
is still at a critical point. We deal fully with the subject 
elsewhere, but we may record here a few bare facts. On Tuesday 
Mr. Lloyd George pa id a visit of a few hours to Boulogne, where he 
net M. Millerand. After the conference it was announced 
‘edad that France had accepted the principle of a conference 
with Russia in London, but had stipulated that peaco mus t 
first be concluded between Russia and Poland, and that the 
States bordering on Russia’s Western frontier besides Poland 
must be represented in London. If peace should be 

tablished between Russia and Poland, France would be 
ready to consider the recognition of the Russian Government, 
always on the assumption that the Russian Government will 
acknowledge the debt to France incurred under the Tsar's régime. 

The Turks, bowing as usual! to the inevitable when all their 
shifts and evasions were exhausted, decided last week to sign the 
Peace Treaty. Meanwhile the Greek Army had disposed of the 
boastful Governor of Adrianople, Jafer Tayar Pasha, who had 
tried, like Mustapha Kemal in Anatolia, to frighten the Allies 
by his threats. A Greek force landed at Rodosto on Tuesday 
week, and in conjunction with another force from the west 
effected the occupation of Thrace in five days. The Turkish 
army dispersed, Jafer was captured, and King Alexander entered 
Adrianople on Sunday. M. Venizelos, almost alone among the 
Allied statesmen, had taken the measure of the Turkish brag- 
garts, and he has rendered the Allies, as well as Greece, a valuable 
service by his promptitude and vigour in action. 


The French haye taken sharp measures in Syria. Last week 
General Gouraud, the High Commissioner, sent an ultimatum 
to the Emir Feisul, who accepted it. French troops on the march 
to Damascus were, however, attacked last Saturday. After a 
severe action they scattered the Emir’s forces, and occupied 





| that there should be protection for Ulster.” 





Damascus on Sunday. The French also occupied Aleppo after 
slight skirmish. General Gouraud announced on Monday that 
the Emir had ceased to reign and that the Syrian forces must be 
disbanded and the inhabitants disarmed. A new Syrian Ministry 
has been formed to co-operate with the Mandatory Power. 
It is significant that the large and wealthy city of Damascus 
made no serious effort on behalf of the Emir. We may infer that 
the feelings of the comfortable Syrian townsmen, in presence of 
the spirited tribesmen from the Hedjaz and the desert, are much 
the same ‘as those of the douce bailies and burgesses of old 
Edinburgh and Glasgow when the wild Highlanders came to 
town and strode about with the air of disdainful conquerors, 
Petween townsfolk and nomads there is no real sympathy. 
The King of the Hedjaz, the Emir’s father, has recalled his envoy, 
from the Peace Conference, and has protested to the League ot 
Nations against the French action. 


The House of Commons on Thursday week debated the 
condition of Ireland. Sir Edward Carson said that utter 
anarchy prevailed in the South and West, and he asked the 
sovernment how and when they proposed to deal seriously 
with the Republican conspiracy. Sir Hamer Greenwood in 
reply declared that, under his Criminal Injuries Bill, Exchequer 
grants payable to Irish local authorities would be withheld from 
councils which acted illegally. He would introduce a Biil 
setting up a new criminal court to supersede the Assive Courts, 
as trial by jury had broken down owing to the intimidation 
practised by the Sinn Feiners. “ The situation was bad; it 
might grow worse.” We must “ brace ourselves to face a bitter 
period in Irish history.” 


in the course of the debate Mr. Thomas, who said that he 
was opposed to an Irish Republic because it would break up 
the Empire and would not be tolerated by the English people, 
pleaded for “ Dominion Home Rule.” He asserted that, in 
the private interview which he had just had with the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Lloyd George had said that ‘* he was prepared to 
negotiate with any representative section in Ireland on two 
conditions—first, that there was to be no Republic, and, secondly, 
The Chief Secre- 
tary, when challenged on the point by Lerd Hugh Cecil, professed 
ignorance of any change of policy on the part of the Prime 
Minister. It appears from the official report, which has since 
been published, that Mr. Lloyd George made the statement 
quoted by Mr. Thomas, with the all-important addition that it 
was useless to talk of “Dominion Home Rule” unless the 
Sinn Fein leaders were prepared to accept it. The Prime Minister 
complained on Monday of Mr. Thomas’s conduct in quoting a 
fragment of a long conversation, torn from its context, in defiance 
of the understanding that proceedings at deputations should be 
treated as confidential until a full report was issued. We are 
bound to say that Mr. Lloyd George is not wholly blameless in 
the matter, for he has carried to excess the practice of settling 
important questions at private conclaves in Downing Street 
rather than on the floor of the House of Commons. 


On Monday Mr. Devlin moved the adjournment of the House 
to call attention: to the Belfast riots which he attributed to 
Protestant hatred of the Roman Catholic minority. He com- 
plained in particular of the destruction of a working girls’ 
holiday home which he had founded, but the Chief Secretary 
said that the damage done was in fact trivial. Though everyone 
must regret that such an institution had been molested, it is @ 
pity that Mr. Devlin should exaggerate the*affair, The 
Chief Secretary declared that the Government had eight 
battalions in or near Belfast, and were resolved to act impar- 
tially in repressing either Protestant or Roman Catholic rioters. 
The riots, he said, were caused by the anger felt at the cruel 
murder in Cork of Colonel Smyth, a much respected Ulster 
Protestant. The troops and police alone had prevented serious 
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consequences. Only 42 members voted with Mr. Devlin, while 
212 voted for the Government. 


Mr. Bonar Law announced in the House on Wednesday that 
railway fares would be raised on the morning of Friday next, 
August 6th, in accordance with the report of the Rates Advisory 
Committee. The increase in the so-called “ workmen’s fares ” 
for carly morning trains would not, however, begin till Septem- 
ber Ist. Mr. Bonar Law pointed out that the fares must be 
raised to mect part of the deficit of £54,500,000 on the working 
of the railways, but that the increase was only a sixth on existing 
rates. A railway ticket for a twelve-mile journey costing 1s. 
before the war will now cost ls. 9d. Season-tickets will cost 
half as much again as they did before the war. In declining to 
accede to the factitious outcry for the postponement of the 
increase till after the holidays, Mr. Bonar Law said that any 
further delay would compel the railways to charge still higher 
fares for the rest of the ensuing year. This should be obvious. 
We doubt whether any householder will be deprived of his 
intended holiday for lack of the few shillings’ difference between 
the present and the revised fares. 


The serious riots which began in Belfast on Wednesday week 
were repressed by Saturday. Large bodies of troops, with 
armoured cars and machine-guns, were employed to assist the 
police in keeping the rival factions apart, and were compelled 
to fire on the rioters. In the course of the disturbances eighteen 
persons were killed and two hundred wounded, and much damage 
was done to property. The troops continued to patrol the 
disturbed quarters, and the Roman Catholic shipyard employees 
were afraid to resume their work. 


The Sinn Fein party perpetrated a peculiarly atrocious murder 
on Sunday at Bandon. Police Sergeant Mulhern had entered 
the Roman Catholic church to attend Mass, and was dipping his 
fingers in the holy water font when he was shot dead by two 
Sinn Feiners hiding in the porch. This horrible sacrilege seems 
to have been too much for the local clergy, who put the murderers 
under an interdict. But it may be doubted whether the Roman 
Church in Ireland can now restrain the murderous gang whose 
outrages it has watched so long and so complacently. Several 
other policemen have been murdered during the week. Moreover, 
the Sinn Feiners have begun to attack the troops. A corporal 
of the Essex Regiment while on patrol duty at Bandon was 
assassinated on Tuesday. At Ennistymon last week two officers, 
while returning to barracks, were assaulted by a number of 
ruffians who tried to disarm them. The officers drew their 
revolvers, killed two of their assailants and dispersed the rest. 
Several coastguard stations, now held by Marines, have also 
been attacked. The Sinn Feiners are really at war with us, 
though the Government will not admit it. 


The British public have not even now, we think, realized the 
full horror of the cireumstances in which Colonel Smyth was done 
to death at Cork. As we pointed out last week, lying reports 
sbout a speech which he was supposed to have made to the police 
under him were used as the justification, and were probably indeed 
the sole cause, of his murder. Yet according to the account of 
Colonel Smyth’s speech given by Sir Hamar Greenwood in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday week, the speech was proper 
from every point of view. Colonel Smyth made it very clear 
that he would never tolerate reprisals on the part of his men ; 
he said just what a conscientious and highly-disciplined soldier 
ought to have said. Sir Hamar Greenwood was too late. 





We cannot see that justice has been done to this distinguished 
officer by many of the newspapers which had given currency 
to the falsehoods. Surely acknowledgment of error, however 
unwitting, and reparation, even though it could be only verbal, 
were required. Nothing could be done to bring back the dead 
to life or to save the bloody results of calumny, but 
the memory of Colonel Smyth should have been care 
fully relieved of suspicion. The Daily News of Tuesday 
accepted as accurate a report of Colonel Smyth’s speech 
which it had seen in a Sunday newspaper. We do not know 
which Sunday newspaper it was, as the Daily News followed the 
tiresome practice of withholding the name of its contemporary. 
The Daily News, however, went so far as to say that the 
“immediate publication of such a report would have at once 
cleared Colonel Smyth.” It is a satisfaction to read those 
words. Apparently the report in the Sunday paper was even 
more exculpatory than Sir Hamar Greenwood’s statement. 





But take a less agreeable case. The Westminster Gazette 
published communications from one of its Irish correspondents 
which, though they did not of course excuse the murder, 
approached that kind of condonation which is contained in the 
question ‘‘ What could you expect ?”’ No doubt the correspon- 
dent wrote in the genuine belief that the false reports of Colonel 
Smyth’s speech were true, but we have been surprised to notice 
that the Westminster Gazette, as well as some other papers which 
were led into giving currency to those false reports, have shown no 
visible concern at the misrepresentation. In some cases there 
has been no reference whatever to Sir Hamar Greenwood’s denial. 
In Colonel W. D. Croft’s book, Three Years with the 9th (Scottish) 
Division, we read that “8. of the One Arm,” as Colonel Smyt); 
was called, was wounded five times in the war. Even after his 
fifth wound he used to spend his time in hospital running wp and 
down stairs in order to convince sceptical medical boards that 
he was fit for further service. Such was the man who was first 
calumniated and then shot like a dog as the result of lies. 


The President of the Board of Trade informed the Miners’ 
Federation on Monday that the Government had rejected its 
demand for a further increase of the miners’ wages by 2s. a 
shift and for the reduction of the price of ‘ domestic” coal by 
14s, 2d. a ton to the level at which it stood before May. Sir 
Robert Horne said that if, as the miners’ leaders predicted, the 
coal industry would yield a “ surplus ” profit of £66,000,000 this 
year, the “surplus” would be a windfall due to the wholly 
abnormal demand from other countries, especially France and 
Italy, for our coal. It was unsafe to reckon on the continuance 
of the very high prices for exported coal. In any case the 
Government could not devote the anticipated “surplus” to 
raising once more the wages of the miners, who were better paid 
than other workmen such as skilled engineers, or to reducing the 
price of “ domestic ” coal—which wo uld involve the reappoint- 
ment of the host of officials who saw that the “ industrial ” 
consumer was not unduly favoured. If the Miners’ Federation 
had its way, the coal industry alone would escape the payment 
of excess profits duty, whereas the industry, if freed from control, 
would yield at least a hundred millions to the State. 


We cannot say that Sir Robert Horne’s reply was entirely 
clear. Nor do we understand why two months ayo he raised 
the price of “‘ domestic ’ coal to avert an expected deficit in the 
working of the collieries while he now seems to look for a large 
“surplus.” But he was perfectly right in rejecting the miners’ 
claim to dictate the price of coal. That is a matter for the 
consumers and the Government, who are acting for the industry, 
Mr. Smillie’s professed anxiety for the interests of the consume! 
would not deceive a child. His real object is to harass the 
community, by a strike or a threat to strike, because the Govern- 
ment, supported by the vast majority of the electors, will net 
yield to the Miners’ Federation’s demand for “ nationalisation ’’- 
or “the mines for the miners.” ‘Lhe Government's course is 
obvious. If the Miners’ Federation is spoiling for a fight, th: 
Government must choose a suitable moment and tell Mr. Smilli 
to do his worst. The British public is weary of these incessant 
threats from the miners, who are perhaps better off than an; 
other class in the community. We should all suffer from : 
miners’ strike, but the nation would win—and not Mr. Smillie. 





Sydney Smith, in a famous polemic against the taxes in the 
reconstruction epoch after the Napoleonic Wars, traced the 
relations of the collector and the citizen. He described how the 
citizen began in a taxed cradle and ended in a taxed coflin. 
We seem to be destined not only to be followed from the cradk 
to the grave by the tax-collector, but, what is even worse, by the 
interference of Trade Societies. In last Saturday’s Herts and 
Watford Observer there appeared a letter by Mr. Montague Hall, 
the Rector of Bushey, in which he describes a veto placed by 
a Trade Society, the Undertakers Association, upon even the 
liberty of burial. At Bushey working people and others have 
wisely organized a system of “ walking ftnerals”’ which not 
only save expense, but give a simplicity and solemnity to burials 
which is very much to be desired. In these walking funerals 
a wheeled bier is used which was presented to the town of 
Bushey by a lady who wished to save the members of the com- 
munity the expense of “ costly horses, hearse and carriages.” 
Since this present was made some eighteen years ago the wheeled 
bier has been in constant use. ‘Lhe other day, however, Mr. Hall 
received a letter from the Secretary of the local centre of the 
Undertakers Association in which the writer said: “It is 
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undesirable for wheel-biers to be used for funerals and removals, 
and I am directed to notify you that our members will refuse 
to use a bier outside any church, churchyard, or cemetery after 
June 30th.” 


Here is the Rector’s comment on this amazing act of tyranny : 

“This means the depriving the public of the use of the public 
biers, and the forcing them to use the very expensive hearse 
with their thoroughbred black horses. No undertaker dare, I 
suppose, refuse to obey this arbitrary order of the association. 
To do so would be to find himself boycotted, and unable to 
obtain the necessary furniture and requirements for conducting 
a funeral.” 
The Rector adds that even the Guardians of the Poor are 
subjected to this decree and not allowed to use their own bier, 
The Undertakers Association have replied that they do not 
desire in any way to interfere with walking or economical 
funerals, but that they object to the instability of the wheeled 
bier. After the long use of this particular bier the explanation is 
very thin. The fact is that the trade most unwarrantably tried 
to dictate under the usual threat of a strike. 





To avoid misunderstanding and in fairness to the Trade 
Unions it should be noted that this Association of undertakers 
is presumably not a Trade Union in the ordinary sense, but rather 
an association of small employers. It follows, no doubt, in 
the steps of the Labour Unions, but the impact upon the public 
ig somewhat different, and indeed almost more direct. The 
spring is from a new angle, but the nature of the tiger is the | 
same. The undertakers are of course free men, and have a 
perfect right to manage their business in their own way, but 
unless we are mistaken they will probably find that they are 
managing it very ill. Public opinion in all classes has of late 
veered round against expensive funerals and is inclined to adopt 
the attitude of which Sir Thomas Browne speaks, when he 
speaks of classical funerals being reduced to “a pinch of incense, 
a mourner, and an urn.” If the undertakers persist in their 
present policy we may yet see our funerals conducted with 
absolute simplicity. In many cases the dead man’s relations 
will themselves carry him or transport the coffin to the grave 
without any hired intermediaries, An undertakers’ strike or | 
boycott at this moment would be just the thing to produce the 
blessed result of simple and almost costless funerals. 








Dr. Hensley Henson, the Bishop of Durham, preaching in 
the Temple Church last Sunday, dealt in plain language and in | 
the broadest way with the question of reunion. In the course | 
of his sermon he said :— 

“The Bishops at Lambeth were under no delusion on [the 
fourth proposition of the Lambeth Quadrilateral, which asserted, 
or seemed to assert, the necessity of the ‘ Historic Episcopate ’ 
they knew that the whole future of their efforts to heal ‘the 
unhappy divisions ’ of English Christianity turned on how they 
stated the claim of episcopacy and how far they acknowledged 
the validity of Christian ministries which were not episcopal. 
If the Anglican Communion raised ‘the Historie Episcopacy ’ 
into an essential of Christianity, then we had better put a term 
to negotiations for reunion, which were foredoomed to failure.” 


Dr. Henson went on to declare that the Anglican Bishops 
could not ignore the two principles of the Reformation. ‘* One 
was the supremacy of Holy Scripture; the other the validity 
of the witness of Christian History. 
applied to the claim 


If this principle were 
1ow hotly pressed by a great section of 
the Anglican Communion, there was no doubt as to the answer: 
‘Christ Himself did not order any specific organization of the 
Church, the 
failure of the episcopacy was not any less certain than its 
History, he continued, was continually revising the 
lefinition of the Catholic Church. ‘“‘It had disallowed the 
piscopalian theory ; no definition of the Church could leave out 
the non-episcopalian churches.” 


$< 


The verdict of history was equally decisive : 


succe ss.’ is 


This ought not to mean, nor we are sure did Dr. Hensley 
Henson intend it to mean, that bodies of Christians with a great 
tradition like the Church of England should be 
disbanded, disallowed, or in any way discouraged. On the 
contrary, they should be defended steadfastly and keenly against 
foes from without and foes from within. The Church of England, | 
if maintained on its true historic, and we are Erastian enough 
io add on its true legal and constitutional basis, has before it 
a future of untold usefulness and power, not only in this country, 
hut throughout the English-speaking world. It may prove far 
freater and nobler in the future than in the past. But if itis tol 


historic 





| ‘ Shamrock.’ 


avail itself of these tremendous possibilities it must be governed 
by the spirit in which it was refounded at the Reformation 
—the spirit of the widest comprehension and the fullest 
“liberty of prophesying.” The moment it adopts any policy 
of exclusiveness and shuts the door upon any man who desires 
to be included, no matter how others may judge the particulars 
of his religious faith, that moment the Church of England 
must begin to lose its power and the greatness of its witness 
in the Christian world. 


We believe that this is felt instinctively by the vast majority 
of Anglican laymen throughout the world, and also by the 
greater number of the Bishops and scholarly priests and ministers 
of the Church. No threats of schism must prevent the Anglican 
Church from insisting that it will not have the gates of Chris- 
tian mercy slammed in the faces of any body of English-speaking 
men and women, great or small. The higher the spiritual 
claims of the Church of England—we ourselves hold they can 
hardly be put too high—the more essential it is that the policy 
of comprehension shall prevail over the policy of exclusion. 
Every bureaucrat wishes to regiment, to exclude and to bind 
burdens too heavy to be borne upon the men whom he marshals, 
and we must never forget that all organized Churches tend 
towards an intensive type of spiritual bureaucracy. 

The replica of St. Gaudens’s famous statue of Abraham Lincoln, 
presented by America to Great Britain, was unveiled at West- 
minster on Wednesday by the Duke of Connaught. Mr. Root, 
whom Lord Bryce described as “ the greatest Secretary of State 
America has seen since Daniel Webster,” made the formal 
presentation in an eloquent and touching speech, emphasizing 
the fact that Lincoln came of English stock, and that his political 
conceptions of justice and liberty were those in which England 
led the world. Mr. Lloyd George replied with equal warmth, 
assuring Mr. Root that Americans hardly realised how much 
Lincoln “ is also our possession and our pride.” Just as Ameri- 
ans may claim to share with us the ancient Abbey church 
before which the statue stands, so we may claim to share 
Lincoln with them. The Spectator has always been a profound 
admirer of Lincoln, even in the troubled days when his policy 
was not clearly understood by all Englishmen. As we go to 
‘press on Thursday morning, we must postpone further comment 
on this most significant and memorable ceremony. We can 
only express our intense delight at knowing that the figure of 
the great President now stands among his kinsmen and his 
peers in the precincts of the Abbey and St. Stephen’s. 


Mr. Justice Acton held in the case of Leaman v. The King 
on Friday week that a soldier had no right to sue the Crown 
on a petition of right, for pay promised to him but afterwards 
withheld. This is doubtless good law, but it seems to us very 
doubtful as public policy at the present time. In the case it was 


stated that Mr. Leaman, on joining the Army Service Corps in 


| September, 1914, was offered six shillings a day and he was paid 
| at that rate until June, 1916. 
| should have been a shilling a day, and he was compelled to 


He was then told that his pay 


refund the balance, amounting to £120. No private employer 


| would have treated a man so shabbily, nor would a private 
| employer have been allowed to break a contract, clearly expressed 


in the man’s pay-book and carried on for nearly two years, 


On Tuesday the series of races between Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
‘ Shamrock IV.’ and ‘ Resolute ’ for the America Cup came to an 
ends when ‘ Resolute’ rather easily won for the third time in the 
set of five completed races. By winning two races ‘ Shamrock 
IV.’ has come nearer than any previous challenger to winning the 
Cup, but there can be little doubt that ‘ Resolute ° was the faster 
vessel in light airs, particularly when sailing to windward. Some 
people are of opinion that the condition under which the chal- 
lenger must cross the Atlantic under her own sail quite forbids 
victory. The sport was a little marred by some stupid and 
uninformed criticism of Mr. Burton, the amateur helmsman of 
Mr. Burton is a wonderfully expert helmsman 
who has won a thousand races and more, and he really does not 
need to be told by journalistic onlookers that the windward is 


| superior to the leeward position. 


Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 
1920; 5 per cent. War Loan Thursday, 843}; 
Thursday week, 854 ; ear ago, V4, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MESOPOTAMIAN IMBROGLIO. 


NLESS we can find some better way of dealing with 
Mesopotamia than our present way, the land of 
the Two Rivers will be our ruin. That is the long and 
short of the situation. We are keeping in Mesopotamia 
(a country with less than three million inhabitants) an 
army of which it is impossible to get the exact figures, 
but in which there are almost as many white troops as 
were required to put down the Mutiny, or at any rate to 
acquire the Indian Empire. In addition there is a very 
large body of Indian troops. When we think of the 
number of white troops and natives found sufficient to 
administer an empire of three hundred millions, the military 
figures for Mesopotamia can only be regarded as pre- 
posterous. We do not deny that the huge size of our new 
Asian Dominion and the unrest in Persia may seem 
to justify the employment of 80,000 troops. What we 
do say is that if an army of that kind is fully employed, 
then we are doing the thing from the military point of 
view on much too grand and luxurious a scale. We are 
trying also to maintain much too high a standard, social 
and political, and one very different from that which 
we should have dreamt of maintaining if we had not 
had to fight the very formidable army which the Turks 
put into the field under German direction and with a German 
stiffening. It is in this overdoing of the Pax Britannica in 
Mesopotamia that our error lies. But happily the solution 
of the Mesopotamian problem is, in our opinion, also 
indicated by it. 

The proposition can be stated in very plain terms. If 
things go on as they are going in Mesopotamia the British 
Empire will become bankrupt. We must either leave the 
country or find a new way of life on the banks of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. But we cannot leave altogether without 
disgrace, considering our commitments and the promises 
we have made. Therefore we must find this new way of 
life, and we must find it by ruling and controlling in the 
sort of way that we exercised rule and control in the East. 
in old days—in the days before it was thought neces- 
sary to introduce all the amenities of bureaucracy and 
of material progress which our eager officials now want 
us to introduce, not as the growth of generations of patient 
labour, but instantly. Just now every official, like the 
lady in Ibsen’s play, wants to have his Castle Bureaugard 
“down on the table” and without waiting a moment. 
The officials must be told, however, that they cannot 
have it instanter, but that they must jog along in the way 
that contented the Wellesleys and even the Dalhousies of 
former years, and that contented Lord Cromer and Lord 
Kitchener in the early days of the Egyptian occupation, 
not only of the Sudan but of Egypt itself. Imagine what- 
Lord Cromer would have thought of a primitive Eastern 
country with three million inhabitants with four hundred 
and fifty British executive officers at large salaries, and 
eighty thousand troops, not raised in the country itself, 
but brought from vast distances—from England and from 
India. 

The old method has from the first been our solution of 
the financial and military imbroglio of Mesopotamia, and 
we were innocent enough to think that it would be prin- 
ciples of that kind which would be applied to Mesopotamia 
as soon as the actual fighting with the Turks was over. 
Not a bit. Mesopotamia has become a playground of 
those Playboys of the Western World, Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Winston Churchill, with—to borrow the language 
of the Law Courts—*‘ Oil Kings intervening.” That 
being so, our readers can imagine with what intense satis- 
faction we read the letter on “ Our Policy in Mesopotamia ” 
which appeared in the Times of Friday, July 23rd. Colonel 
Lawrence, it may be remembered, was the wandering 
Oxford scholar and archaeologist who rose like a star in 
the East during the war, and showed that the old style of 
Eastern Imperial adventurer still existed among us, and 
was not only as daring and self-sacrificing in spirit as ever, 
but had over Eastern peoples the magnetic power of his 
predecessors in Imperial title. Colonel Lawrence may 
perhaps — and who can wonder or be angry if that is 
the case ?--exaggerate the political and military ability 





of his Arab friends, but there can be no doubt that he 
knows the Arabs thoroughly and that within proper limits 
his opinion of them can be trusted. He speaks of a “ new 
Asia ”’-—we suspect that the new Asia is very much like 
the old—and tells us that what it wants is not so much 
freedom from the Turk or even good government as inde- 
pendence. According to Colonel Lawrence, “ Meso- 
potamia’s desire for independence grows,” or at all events 
Mesopotamia’s desire to share in her own government. 
Yet at the present moment the country is being run by 
“four hundred and fifty British officers and not a single 
responsible Mesopotamian.” From the point of view of 
the Mesopotamians themselves this is of course very much 
worse than the Turkish régime, for then 70 per cent. of 
the Executive Civil Service was local. Again, our 80,000 
troops are entirely divorced from the local population, 
whereas in the Turkish Army 60 per cent. of the officers 
were Arabs and 95 per cent. of the soldiers. Colonel] 
Lawrence’s proposals for a remedy had better be given 
in his own words :— 

“A remedy ? I can see a cure only in immediate change 

of policy. The whole logic of the present thing looks wrong. 
Why should Englishmen (or Indians) have to be killed to make 
the Arab Government in Mesopotamia, which is the considered 
intention of His Majesty’s Government ? I agree with the 
intention, but I would make the Arabs do the work. They can. 
My little experience in helping to set up Feisal showed me that 
the art of government wants more character than brains. | 
would make Arabic the Government language. This would 
impose a reduction of the British staff, and a return to employ- 
ment of the qualified Arabs. I would raise two divisions of 
local volunteer troops, all Arabs, from the senior divisional 
general to the junior private. [Trained officers and trained 
N.C.O.’s exist in thousands.] I would entrust these new units 
with the maintenance of order, and I would cause to leave the 
country every single British soldier, every single Indian soldier. 
These changes would take twelve months, and we should then 
hold of Mesopotamia exactly as much (or as little) as we hold 
of South Africa or Canada. I believe the Arabs in these con- 
ditions would be as loyal as anyone in the Empire, and they 
would not cost us a cent. I shall be told that the idea of brown 
Dominions in the British Empire is grotesque. Yet the Montagu 
scheme and the Milner scheme are approaches to it, and the 
only alternative seems to be conquest, which the ordinary 
Englishman does not want, and cannot afford. Of course, 
there is oil in Mesopotamia, but we are no nearer that while 
the Middle East remains at war, and I think, if it is so necessary 
for us, it could be made the subject of a bargain. The Arabs 
seem willing to shed their blood for freedom ; how much more 
their oil!” 
We do not by any means pledge ourselves to agreement 
with every word of Colonel Lawrence’s specific proposals, 
but, speaking generally, we feel convinced that his mind 
has been moving on the right lines. We shall have to 
adopt for Mesopotamia Lord Cromer’s policy of English 
brains and native hands. We can happily carry this 
policy a great deal further than we were able to do in Egypt, 
because the Arab brain is a much finer one than the Egyp- 
tian and the Arab character more steadfast and more 
capable of bearing responsibility. Things will not perhaps 
go so quick as Colonel Lawrence fancies. We expect 
ourselves that it will be a long time before the Arabs in 
Mesopotamia will be able to dispense with English advice 
and control at the top. But, after all, optimism is an 
affair of youth of which Colonel Lawrence has the conquer- 
ing gift. 

Although we heartily agree with the general principle 
that we must raise native troops and depend upon them 
to keep order, both internal and on the frontiers, we hold 
that, just as in the case of the Egyptian and Sudanese 
troops, it would be well that the commanding and training 
officers should be Englishmen to begin with. These 
Englishmen will gradually give place to the Arabs whom 
they will have trained to accept what we can say without 
fear of contradiction are the best military ideals in the 
world—those of the English officer. Moreover, we think it 
probable that at first it would be wise to keep a 
couple of English regiments and perhaps four Indian 
regiments in Mesopotamia as a spearhead for the Arab 
force. It must be remembered that whatever Arab 
government we create in Mesopotamia will at first be 
subject to many severe trials. As in Egypt the Egyptian 
government of the Khedives was kept and is still kept 
steady by the Army of Occupation, so that enlightened 
Arab government which we believe can be set up may 
require help to maintain itself during the reaction—which 
is certain to occur—from Colonel Lawrence’s new Asia to 
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the old. Even in Europe reaction always follows any- 
thing in the shape of revolution, and the East is by no 
means exempt from this rule, but rather more subject 
to its operation. However good and wise the government 
that is set up in Mesopotamia, we venture to say that in 
ten years we shall hear a great deal about “ the old Arab,’’ 
and how he still forms the bedrock of the population. 

3ut whether we are right in our caution or Colonel Law- 
rence is right in his optimism is not the point at the moment. 
The great thing is the physical and practical necessity of 
reducing our commitments in Mesopotamia and creating, 
as Colonel Lawrence might say, « chow that can run itself. 
The essential is to know first the kind of Prince or Poten- 
tate we should set up, and next where to find him. These 
problems are, we confess, too hard for us, but no doubt 
Colonel Lawrence knows exactly where to find the right 
kind of Prince, or possibly communal or co-operative 
Princes in the shape of a Council or Republic of Emirs. 
In any case, the local and native government must 
have a good English adviser, especially in the matter of 
finance. In other words, there must be in Mesopotamia a 
Cromer in the person of a British Agent who will be able 
not only to give advice, but to veto, if necessary, 
any act of supreme folly should it be contemplated. There 
must be somebody who can say, as Lord Cromer in 
the early part of his career often had to say: “ You haven’t 
got the money, and therefore you can’t be allowed to 
spend or to borrow ” ; or who would insist that the “No” 
which Eastern Sovereigns find it as difficult to say as 
Western Sovereigns find it should on occasion be said, and 
said with emphasis. Finally, the Cromer in Mesopotamia 
must be able to check the rise either of the Vizier or the 
Captain of the Host who in Eastern countries is always 
apt to grow up and overshadow or drive into seclusion the 
real monarch. Whether the “Cromer of Mespot” we 
have described is to be found in Colonel Lawrence himself 
we do not venture to say, but we feel sure that his inspira- 
tion and his advice will be of the greatest use in fashioning 
the new State which is not only to provide good govern- 
ment on the Tigris and Euphrates, but to save the British 
Empire from bleeding to death between the two rivers. Our 
gratitude in any case is due to Colonel Lawrence for the 
boldness, plainness, and sincerity with which he has 
approached the problem. How much better and more 
dignified is his blunt and honest rashness than the tortured 
and timid tergiversations of the opportunist politician— 
sly, slobbery, and sophistical ! 





RUSSIA, THE ALLIES, AND POLAND. 
TESHE hopes of a general peace settlement between 

Russia, the Border States, the Allies, and Poland 
have become rather dim when we write on Thursday, but 
we admit that the whole situation may have changed 
within a few days or even hours—so rapid are the con- 
volutions of a situation which nobody quite understands. 
To begin with, we may survey the milestones in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s persistent attempts to bring about established 
relations with Russia. We all remember how his original 
proposal for a meeting between representatives of Russia 
and the Allies at Prinkipo was abandoned with contumely. 
Although we think that Mr. Lloyd George has been on 
the right lines throughout, he had himself chiefly to thank 
for the unpopularity and even contempt with which the 
Prinkipo proposal was treated, because he surrounded his 
effort with the usual unfortunate hedge of equivocations. 
Although in his own mind he sincerely saw the necessity 
of securing peace between the Allies and Russia and be- 
tween Russia and her neighbours, he could not bring himself 
quite to break with Mr. Churchill’s policy of adventure ; 
and when he discovered that his own plan was generally 
disliked, he made a scapegoat of his agent the American 
Mr. Bullitt. Although he turned away his eyes for the time 
being from his original’ proposal, he hammered away at 
restoring trade relations with Russia. His trade policy 
is familiar and comparatively clear, and we need not go 
into it again. 

Next came the utterly ill-judged Polish invasion of 
Russia. When it became clear that Poland meant to 
embark upon this ambitious escapade, quite beyond her 
resources, the moment had arrived for the Allies to inter 
fere, either by issuing a prohibition from the Supreme 





Council or by referring the whole matter to the League 
of Nations. Nothing was done except that Poland received 
a kind of half-sanction in the continued transmission of 
British guns and ammunition to Warsaw. When the 
Polish forward rush was followed by rout Mr. Lloyd 
George used the negotiations with Russia about trade as a 
lever, and announced that trade would be vetoed unless 
the Russian advance on Poland ceased. The Bolshevik 
army was to halt at a particular point east of the Polish 
frontier, and Lenin was informed that if Poland were 
invaded the Allies, having in mind the fact that the 
integrity of Poland was an essential point in the Versailles 
Treaty, would come to the rescue of Poland “ with all the 
means at their disposal.” The Allies, however, suggested 
that there should be a Conference in London, at which the 
Border States and Finland should be represented, to make 
peace, and that an armistice should be granted to General 
Wrangel and his Crimean army. The Bolsheviks replied 
that they needed no help from the Allies in order to make 
peace, They pointed out that they had already made 
peace with three of the Border States, and were in process 
of making peace with the others. As for Poland, she could 
have peace when she asked for it, and as a matter of fact 
Russia would give her a better frontier than the one pro- 
posed by the Allies. Poland, however, must deal directly 
with Russia, Finally the Bolsheviks said that there could 
be no question of indulgence for General Wrangel. He 
must surrender, but personal security would be guaranteed 
to him and his army. This Russian message was generally 
taken to mean a refusal to come to London for any purpose, 
but a further message from Moscow showed that the 
Bolsheviks were willing to come to London to discuss 
their relations with the Allies, though not to discuss a 
peace between Russia and Poland. 

Such in brief was the problem which Mr. Lloyd George 
and M. Millerand discussed at Boulogne on Tuesday. 
When we write no ofiicial statement about the results of 
that discussion has been published because the assent of 
Ttaly has yet to be obtained. But the semi-official accounts 
are no doubt accurate enough. Mr. Lloyd George stated 
that he and M. Millerand had arrived at a complete under- 
standing, and that he was much pleased. To us, however, 
it seems that the opportunity of peace has been thrust 
further away. The Anglo-French compromise—for such 
it is—lays 1t down that Poland and the other Border 
States must take part in the London Conference, and that 
when peace has been made among these States the Allies 
will consider the question of recognising the Soviet, it being 
stipulated, however, that the Soviet will acknowledge 
the debt to France incurred by the Tsar's Government. 
If we understand this proposal rightly, Mr. Lloyd George 
and M. Millerand have reverted to the proposal that peace 
between Russia and Poland should be made in London, 
and not directly between Russia and Poland at a place 
of Russia’s own choesing. Although we think Russia 
would be very foolish to refuse a meeting in London, where 
the most neutral and impartial atmosphere obtainable can 
be guaranteed, we frankly regret that the prospect of a 
settlement should be spoiled by any conditions precedent. 
Surely the one point to be aimed at is to bring about a 
conference. The one essential thing is peace. That is 
what we all want. The virtue of a conference is that once 
you have obtained it you can discuss anything, bring the 
truth to light, smooth off the rough angles, and accomplish 
things that could not be accomplished in any other way. 
In spite of Mr. Lloyd George’s shifts of policy and sur- 
renders of principle in the face of temporary difficulties, 
we all recognize in him an absolutely first-class negotiator 
when he has to deal in a conference room with any definite 
point. Why should we throw away the opportunity of 
using his remarkable abilities just where they would be 
most effectual ¢ Yet it seems that there is a great danger 
of throwing them away because the French and the 
British points of view as to the methods and spirit of the 
future conduct of the world are not really in harmony. 

As it is, the Red Armies are continuing their march 
into Poland. They have advanced further in the district 
south of Grodno and have established themselves in Eastern 
Galicia. In the centre Pinsk has also been occupied. 
Simultaneously there are reports about the plans for an 


armistice between Russia and Poland and about the terms 
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of peace which the Bolsheviks would impose upon Poland. 
The Communist of Kieff states that the Bolsheviks will 
require Poland to surrender Vilna, Minsk, Grodno and 
Kholm:; to hand over all war material and pay a large 
indemnity in kind, including 70 per cent. of the railway 
rolling stock ; to set up a Soviet system for one year, at 
the end of which she will be allowed to decide on her own 
form of government ; to consent to a military occupation 
for five vears ; and to hand over all the salt and coal mines 
to the Bolsheviks as guarantees of good behaviour. If 
Poland is really to be tyrannically oppressed there will be 
nothing for it, that we can see, but to go to the rescue. 
We hope that all Labour leaders and Socialists here would 
agree on that point. Poland, though she may well have 
to pay forfeit for her folly, has as much right to her indepen- 
dence as Belgium had in 1914. 

The French Mission at Warsaw has reported differences 
between the Soviet factions, and there may be a tendency 
to cling to the hope that Bolshevism may yet be defeated 
by force of arms. We trust, however, that nobody will 
entertain this illusion, The one way to unite all Russians, 
to drive them back upon themselves and create in them a 
strong spirit of defiance, is, as our past experience has 
proved, to invade Russia and try to crush Bolshevism b 
physical force. Nevertheless, a Bolshevik split is still 
within the range of human possibility if we do not commit 
the folly of re-uniting the clashing elements. A corre- 
spondent writing in the Times on Thursday says that the 
Russian Nationalists who are fighting in the Red Army 
hope that by transporting their troops out of the Bolshevik 
atmosphere they may be able to regain influence over the 
rank and file, and finally set up a non-Bolshevik Government 
in Russia. All readers of history would recognise it as 
quite in accordance with precedent if this New Model 
army were cemented together by means of aggression. 
The French Revolution threw up Napoleon, and the Russian 
Revolution may throw up another Napoleon. Lenin 
himself is said to want peace. Trotsky apparently is more 
pugnacious, but he is only in the position which was 
ogcupied by such men as Barras in the French Revolution. 
These men founded the Directory, and Napoleon, who was 
at first the tool of the Directory, ultimately became its 
destroyer. Mr. Churchill in an article published in the 
Evening News on Wednesday predicted the brilliant part 
that Germany might play as a barrier to Bolshevism, 

though for months we have been worrying ourselves 
about Germany's disarmament. Whenever Mr. Churchill 
pops up with a new plan he needs to be watched. We 
hope that it is not yet too late to bring about a con- 
ference in London with as few antecedent conditions as 
possible. This is the surest way to peace. 





ARCHBISHOP MANNIX. 


A geccencamancnn have been reading a good deal in their 
newspapers about the movements of Archbishop 
Mannix, who was till lately Archbishop of Melbourne and 
head of the Roman Catholic Church in Australia. He is 
now visiting the United States; reports of his violently 
anti-British speeches have reached us, and we have also 
learned that Mr. Lloyd George has stated his intention of 
refusing the Archbishop permission to land in “ England.” 
The word “ England,” we were subsequently informed, 
was aclerical error for “Ireland.” No objection will be 
raised apparently if Dr. Mannix wishes to visit England, 
Scotland or Wales. To readers of the Spectator the 
name of “this turbulent priest” will be familiar. 
More than two years ago we began printing letters from 
Australian correspondents who called attention to the 
furious anti-British sentiments which Archbishop Mannix 
was teaching to his flock in Australia, and to the political 
organisations which were being created and inspired by 
these sentiments. For our information on this subject we 
had notably to thank Dr. Leeper, the Warden of Trinity 
College, Melbourne University. Dr, Leeper is himself an 


Irishman, a scholar, a Christian and a lover of all the arts. 
Many persons who read the classics in translation have 
long been grateful to him for his Juvenal. 

An Australian correspondent has sent us this week an 
admirable leading article from the Sydney Morning Herald 
of May 29th, 1920, on the subject of religious hatred in 
Although the disloyal Roman Catholics in 


Australia. 





Australia are, of course, a minority of the population, and 
no doubt also a minority among the Roman Catholics 
themselves, it is amazing what power they have had to 
exercise intimidation on politicians and men engaged in 
public affairs. As Dr. Leeper told us in one of his letters 
(Spectator, April 3rd, 1920), some Australian newspapers 
were afraid to say what was in most men’s minds about 
the danger to the Empire through the organization of the 
Irish vote in Australia. It is all the more creditable when 
such an influence has been acquired over the Press that the 
Sydney Morning Herald, the Argus and certain other leading 
papers have been frank and courageous enough to tell the 
truth. As a matter of fact, there is no higher journalistic 
code and no sounder tradition of good workmanship in 
the Empire than there is among some of the principal 
Australian newspapers. Naturally, the rise of Sinn Fein in 
Australia has not attracted a great deal of notice here, as we 
are sufficiently occupied with the Sinn Fein trouble nearer 
home. But now that Archbishop Mannix is about to 
come here and to test the determination of Mr. Lloyd 
George to keep him out of Ireland, an appropriate moment 
has arrived to remind our readers of what Dr. Mannix 
stood for in Australia. It is specially desirable to state 
the facts, as for some time there has been a rumour that 
the Vatican contemplates the appointment of Dr. Mannix 
to Ireland. Although we know that the temporal interests 
of the Papacy often lead to actions which could not possibly 
be defended upon spiritual grounds, we can hardly believe 
that the Vatican really wants to throw another firebrand 
into Ireland, where murder, intimidation, incendiarism 
and every kind of violence require only the encouragemeni, 
direct or indirect, of a particularly forceful and unrestrained 
personality to eclipse all their previous records. 

When the war began Australians almost to a man were 
loyal and enthusiastic to join in a cause which was recog- 
nized to be that of liberty. But soon a change began 
to appear. This change became very marked after the 
Irish Rebellion of Easter, 1916, and there was no doubt 
about the estrangement of a very considerable proportion 
of Australians when Mr. Hughes attempted to pass his 
Conscription Bill in the spring of 1918. We know per- 
fectly well that conscription was never a clear-cut issue 
in Australia. Many who voted against it were genuine 
loyalists ; but in spite of all the complications, or perhays 
because of them, the battle-ground of conscription was 
chosen by the violent spirits of the Roman Catholic and 
Sinn Fein Irish factions to inculcate hatred of Great Britain, 
At the head of this movement was Archbishop Mannix, 
He denounced the war as a “ sordid trade war’’; he was 
so bold and so eloquent in his speeches that he became the 
acknowledged leader of the anti-conscriptionists, and 
many Socialists and Trade Unionists who had no religious 
association with him fell in under his banner for political 
reasons. The balance of political parties in Australia is 
so sensitive that a highly organized body like the Roman 
Catholic Church can often control the situation by throw- 
ing its weight in this direction or that. Dr. Mannix never 
scrupled to use his great power to stir up hatred, and this, 
in the circumstances, meant religious hatred. It is a 
particular satisfaction to us tg see how strongly the Sydney 
Morning Herald denounces the manner in which Roman 
Catholics have been set against Protestants and Pro- 
testants against Roman Catholics in Australia. In the 
name of a creed which preaches love and toleration furious 
oppositions have grown up, and for these the Roman 
Catholic leaders in Australia have been responsible. 
Though the late Cardinal Moran, also an Irishman, was 
the leader of an anti-British movement in Australia, he 
never approached the bitterness of Dr. Mannix, perhaps 
because he had neither quite the personal force nor the skill. 

To show the quality of Dr. Mannix’s mind, we may recall 
the fact that when he landed in Australia in 1915 he 
claimed for his Church that it was justified in employing 
physical coercion in the treatment of heretics. This was 
indeed a startling claim to make in a very democratic 
country in the twentieth century. But Dr. Mannix, 
always audacious and unafraid, in spite of all the public 
criticism aimed at him at the time, refused to take back 
a single word. He refused even to discuss the question, 
which with him was a matter of authority. When this 
same habit of thought applied itself to a political crusade, 
it was pot to be wondered at that the fruits were poisonous. 
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In vain Mr. Justice Heydon and Mr. Justice Duffy, of the 
Australian High Court, and other prominent Roman 
Catholics of good will protested against the growth of 
the anti-British movement. Dr. Leeper in his letter 
printed in the Spectator on April 3rd of this year told us 
that the Advocate, the official organ of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Victoria, on January 3rd described a Speech 
Day at one of the leading Roman Catholic girls’ schools. 
The pupils, instead of accepting the usual prizes, “ gener- 
ously voted the money to the fund in furtherance of the 
winning cause of self-determination for Ireland.” The 
money was handed over to Dr. Mannix, and Dr. Leeper 
added, “‘ That this money is to be used to help in carrying 
on the rebellion in Ireland doés not admit of the smallest 
doubt.” In many constituencies, Dr. Leeper also informed 
us, the elections became openly contests of Protestants 
against Roman Catholics. Is it not terrible to think that 
an entirely unnecessary religious hatred should have been 
thus artificially planted in a seed-bed where none would 
have grown naturally? Dr, Leeper sent us some 
specimens of Irish seditious literature in Australia, and 
we may reproduce here a verse which we have already 
rinted in the Spectator : 


“Who is Ireland’s enemy ? Not Germany and Spain, 
Nor Russia, France, or Austria; they forged for her no chain, 
Nor quenched her hearths, nor razed her homes, nor laid her 
alters low, 
Nor sent her sons to tramp the hills amid the winter snow. 
Who spiked the heads of Lrish priests on Dublin Castle gate ? 
Who butchered helpless Irish babes (the lust of blood to sate) ? 
Who outraged Irish maidenhood and tortured aged sires ? 
And spread from Clare to Donegal the glare of midnight fires ? 
Rise up, O Dead of Ireland, and rouse her living men. 
The chence has come to us once more to win our own again, 
To sweep the English enemy from hill and glen and bay, 
And in your name, O holy Dead, our sacred debt to pay.” 
It one of the greatest ironies and paradoxes in the 
world that a Church which extraordinarily 
disciplined as the Roman Catholic Church, where everything 
is 2 matter of authority, order, and infallible dogma, 
should through its agents encourage sedition, strife and 
discontent. In Ireland, of course—and the same thing has 
probably come true in Australia—there are always certain 
reservations to be made. Although many of the priests 
condone, or even seem to encourage, violence, they do so 
because they fear to resist a popular movement. But 
when that popular movement promises to become so 
powerful as to supplant the Roman Church itself, then the 
Church secretly places obstacles in the way. This, how- 
ever, does not make less deplorable the concerted anger, 
hatred and bitterness which result so long as the popular 
movement and the Roman Church are _ ostensibly 
co-operating. It would be madness for the Government to 
allow Dr. Mannix to visit Ireland. It is our candid opinion 
that the Government have pursued much too far the 
traditional practice of allowing seditious priests in Ireland 
complete personal immunity. A point has now been 
reached at which the priests tacitly assert a claim to 
immunity and actively trade upon its reality. The Govern- 
ment would do well to break with such a tradition as soon 
as possible, and it would be wholesome if it were broken 
n the case of Dr. Mannix, whose gospel of strife and 
hatred has been all the more odious because he holds a 
very high ecclesiastical position. 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE AS DIALECTICIAN. 


; ioe are moving so rapidly in Ireland that it seems 

hardly worth while to devote any great amount of 
space and attention to the official report of the Conference 
held on Thursday, July 22nd, between Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Bonar Law and other Ministers and the Members of 
the Deputation from the Trades Union Congress headed by 
Mr. J. H. Thomas. But though in the matter of the 
fevernment’s Irish policy statements ten days old must 


he regarded as out of date, the full shorthand report is | 


distinctly worth study by those who are interested in 
political dialectic. This is specially true of Mr. Lloyd 
Ceorge’s part in the Conference. Quite apart from Mr. 
lloyd George’s trustworthiness as a statesman, we have 
been inclined to form a somewhat lower estimate of his 
intellectual or political capacity than the majority of people, 
whether his supporters or those in opposition to him. In 
the battle of words between him and Mr. Thomas, however, 








the Prime Minister showed an ability, a penetration and a 
mental agility which call for unstinted admiration from the 
intellectual point of view. Further than that, the Prime 
Minister’s words analyse and illuminate the situation and 
show his clear understanding of it, for the moment at any 
rate. Unfortunately, however, experience teaches us that 
Mr. Lloyd George is never more dangerous to his friends 
and less dangerous to his enemies than when he has obtained 
a dialectical triumph. Again and again a surrender of 
principle has followed a clear enunciation of essential 
principles. To understand what we mean we may refer 
admirers of Mr. Stevenson’s writings to The Treasure of 
Franchard, and to the passage in which Dr. Desprez reminds 
his wife of their wisdom in deciding that, though childless, 
they would never adopt either a boy or a girl. Having 
congratulated his wife upon the firmness of their “ never,” 
the Doctor instantly proceeds to state that he shall adopt 
a. boy “ this afternoon.” 

To support our contention, we may quote the brilliant 
exposition of the necessity of applying self-determination 
to the Six-County Area as well as to the rest of Ireland, and 
the smashing of the lame and almost indecent sophistry 
that, though self-determination is the absolute right of 
Irish rebels and Roman Catholics, it cannot possibly be 
applied to Loyalists and Protestants. In difficulties over 
the question of self-determination, Mr. Thomas’s weak and 
rather half-hearted support of the Irish claim to prevent 
North-East Ulster really determining her own future was 
pounced upon by the Prime Minister with an élan which 
is quite delightful to the reader :— 

‘The Prime Minister: You lay down a principle. You 
do not apply it in either the North or the South. In the North 
you say, * We will give you self-determination, if you do what 
we like,’ which means you must remain under the Imperial 
Parliament; and if you say: ‘No; on the whole we prefer a 


Parliament of our own,’ we will say: ‘ No, we cannot give you 
that’; 30 there is no self-determination for the North. Now 


I come to the South. Oan you name a single responsible leader 
of Southern opinion who says he will accept Dominion Home 
Rule in any shape or form? ‘Yours is a Dominion Home Rule 
which is a truncated one. They are asking for independence, 
for a Republic. You say to them: ‘ We will give you se}f- 
determination by giving you Dominion Home Rule for 32 
counties instead of 26. Even then we do not give you a Navy.’ 
I do not suppose you would allow them to set up a Navy alone 7 

Mr. Thomas: I will answer that presently. 

The Prime Minister: In the name of self-determination 
you deny them in the North and the South what they are asking. 
You represent a very powerful body of opinion in this country, 
and I want to come to grips with it over this question. You 
really cannot grant self-determination. If you and your col- 
leagues were here where Mr. Bonar Law and I now are, you 
could not give self-determination to the people. 

Mr. Thomas: I have not said that we could. 

The Prime Minister: No. 

Mr. Thomas: Neither has anyone here. Then why labour 
that ? I want to bring you back to this. You first say to us: 
‘Do you know any responsible people in Ireland who would 


accept the scheme you say ?’ 
The Prime Minister: Yes. 
Mr. Thomas: I say Yes, but I am not prepared to give 
names. 
The Prime Minister: But, you see, really we must be 


definite. 

Could this be bettered as dialectic? If words were 
deeds, or even if spoken or written words really remained 
and were not naked out with new and succeeding con- 
ditions, what an efficient Prime Minister we should have in 
Mr. Lloyd George ! 








FOOTNOTES TO HISTORY. 

USTIN McCARTHY is not the only historian of his 
J own times, nor is his the only way of writing history. A 
hundred years ago the scrap-book was no less a fashion than a 
delight, and if, for the most part, it recorded only the little 
jhings of current life, Miss Austen’s minifying glass can reflect 
a period as well as Sir Walter’s “ bow-wow strain ” can invoke it, 
And as those white, long-dead hands, with the Morning Chronicle 
and the Gazetteer spread before them, selected and cut and pasted 
and, with many exclamations, added their comment, they had, 
perhaps, beyond their own moment, a care for posterity in which 
we, who no longer keep diaries, or write letters, or fill notebooks, 
are completely lacking. Certainly there is evidence that Mrs, 
Elizabeth Humphrey, whose scrap-book shows an eye for the 
little things of compelling interest which would to-day make 
her value as a sub-editor above rubies, took herself as seriously 
as an Oxford College or an Inn of Court in preserving for those 
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who came after her, to be turned into tradition, the morsels of 
history, gossip, and fashion whose appeal, so intimately human, 
could clearly not be confined to her own peculiar palate. It 
can be gathered that she was the widow of Jeremiah Humphrey, 
Esq., who died in the year of Victoria’s accession, leaving direc- 
tions that his favourite horses were to be shot, and that his 
wife would “ oblige him” by seeing “ with her own eyes” the 
despatching of Redskin, and “ with her own hand” would pay 
an annuity of fifty pounds to the master of his yacht and twenty 
pounds to tho “coxwain.” He desires that his body should be placed 
in an oak coffin which is to be filled up with quicklime, and that 
he should be borne to the grave by sailors and stablemen without 
a hearse. On the page on which she has pasted the will, but 
whether in connexion with it or not there is no evidence, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Humphrey has written: “ Our rural friends hardly 
know what idiots London contains,” and as a comment to her 
statement, “I have no longer Jeremiah, but I have £100,000 
end what I can add to it,” she has affixed: ‘“ Amongst the poor, 
refined love can scarcely exist at all.” 

The majority of the cuttings refer to the movements of the 
Royal House. There is here everything relating to the death 
of the Princess Amelia, that “father’s darling” of whom 
Thackeray drew so pathetic a picture. Mrs. Elizabeth Humphrey 
explains that a cross is a kiss and a half-cross is a tear, and so 
she has wept copiously over these commemoratory lines of the 
Princess who was herself given to the composition of Poetic 
Addresses :— 


* Ah me! yon Castle bounds our hopos and fears ; 
Hark! shrieks are heard; the people melt in tears, 
Resounding Thames repeats from shore to shore 
* Amelia, lov’d Amelia is no more !’ 

The nation grieves, but ah! who can aspiro 
To paint the sorrow of her Royal Sire ? 

Or, while affliction everywhere appears, 
Describe maternal and consanguine tears ?” 


Pages are occupied with the unfortunate relations of the Prince 
Regent and the Princess of Wales, which prevented “ the 
pleasing spectacle to a loyal nation of the leading branches of 
the Royal Tree happily united in domestic society” ; and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Humphrey has again affixed her tears to the account 
of Princess Charlotte running away late at night to her injured 
and deserted mother in “ only a little pelisse and an Oldenburg 
bonnet ”’ :— 

“Her Royal Highness actually ran until she reached a 
hackney-coach on the stand in Cockspur Street. She did not 
wait for assistance, but with her own hand opened the door and 
got in and instantly after the coach drove off. She was fetched 
back at three in the morning by the Duke of York, Mr. Brougham 


having hastened to inform Her Royal Highness that the laws of 
the land compelled her to obey her father’s commands.” 


Of the later nuptials of the Princess to Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg Mrs. Elizabeth Humphrey has surely gathered into her 
scrap-book every detail. The marriage was solemnized at nine 
o’clock in the evening in the Great Crimson Room of Carlton 
House, and after it the Royal pair drove to the Duke of York's 
seat at Oatlands, which they did not reach till after nifdnight. 
Some one told Mrs. Elizabeth Humphrey that the next morning 
the Prince came down to breakfast in a blue coat, buff waist- 
coat, and black pantaloons. ‘A bridegroom in black panta- 
loons! The death of one of the bridal pair within the year was 
thus made inevitable.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Humphrey has also affixed her own comment 
to the lengthy account of the visit of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert to the Thames Tunnel. “Precisely at twenty-five 
minutes before four o'clock, Her Majesty, Prince Albert and their 
suite landed on the Tunnel pier where the company was more 
numerous than select. Her Majesty and the Prince, however, 
continued to look remarkably well.” Against this Mrs. 
Humphrey has written: ‘“ There is no doubt that in such cases 
special grace is vouchsafed.” 

She likes pathos and sensibility. She has selected a series of 
verses which have as a truly melancholy but crisp refrain, 
“ Her heart had burst—had burst,” and they are followed by an 
“ Ode to a young lady who expired suddenly during the Marriage 
Service,” and a warm commendation of another young lady 
who, thinking that it was a younger son who was going to offer 
himself, fainted when she discovered that her attraction had 
really been felt by the Earl. But Mrs. Elizabeth Humphrey is 
most captivated by the cheerful and humorous :— 

“The most extraordinary instance of corpulency known in 


later times is that of Mr. Bright, a tallow chandler of Maldon, 
Efex, eo has just died at the age of ¢ighty-nine. Seven 








persons of the common size were with ease enclosed in his waist. 
coat, and a stocking which, when sent home to him, was found 
too little, was large enough to hold a child four years old, 
Mr. Bright was comely in his person, affable in his temper, honest 
in his trade. He was a kind husband, a tender father, @ good 
dancer, and a valuable friend.” 

“I should like to have seen the creature,” is Mrs. Humphrey's 
comment. 

From the series of exclamations, she also likes the story for 
which Baron Sternhold vouches in John Bull, recalled by the 
proceedings taken in 1820 before the Consistory Court, imputing 
to the Rev. James Cotteri!, of St. Paul’s, Sheffield, irregulsrity 
in causing to be sung in his church certain hymns and versions 
of psalms not permitted by any lawful authority :— 

““T enclose you a copy of a Psalm sung at a church in York- 
shire composed by the parish clerk on occasion of the distemper 


among the horned cattle in the summer of 1784. It wes sung 
and chorussed by the whole congregation in the church. The 


four first stanzas contained an account of the cattle that died, 
and the names of the farmers to whom thew all belonged ; the 
remaining verses were as follows :— 
‘No Christian bull, nor cow, they say, 
But takes it out of hand: 
And we skall have no cows at all, 
I doubt, within this land. 


The doctors, though they all have spoke 
Like learned gentlemen, 

And told us how the entrails look, 

Of cattle, dead and green. 


Yet they do ncthing do at all, 

With all their learning store ; 

So heaven drive out this plague away, 
And vex us not, no more.’ 


This pieco was so well received that after the service it was 
desired again by all the congregation, except five farmers, who 
wept, and declared that ‘the lines were too moving.’ ‘The 
clergyman, in going out, said to the clerk, ‘Why, John, what 
psalm was that we had to-day—it was not one of David's ’’ 
‘No, no, Sir,’ quoth John, big with the honour he had acquired, 
‘David never made such a psalm since he was born— this is 
one of my own.’ ”’ 


Mrs. Elizabeth Humphrey has property, and is resolved to carn 
laurels by it as easily as this Berkshire landlord :— 


“Formerly the cottages were in bad order, the powerenets 
and windows broken. I told the cottagers I disliked Irish 
filth and Irish habits of living. I engaged, after the cottages 
were thoroughly repaired, to pay £1 a year for repairing them. 
I undertook to make the repairs myself, and deduct the expenses 
from this £1, but if they wanted no repairs they were to have 
the whole £1 for themselves. This course has, I find, formed 
habits of care, and no deduction is ever made. In the winter 
I give them two-score of faggots towards their fuel, and by 
this means save my hedges and fences. I have set out four 
acres as a play-ground, on which my sheep and cows feed, 
keeping the grass under so that balls can run, and I also let it 
for £4 a year to a man on condition that he cuts the hedges and 
keeps it clean. Many persons accuse the poor of ingratitude, 
but I find them the most grateful people alive for these little 
attentions. And what do they all cost me? Why, not more 
altogether than the keep of one fat coach-horse !”’ 

Mrs. Elizabeth Humphrey warmly commends to all bachelors 
the example of Mr. William Akers, a fan-maker of Fetter Lane, 
who, by denying himself every luxury except a little gin and 
water, accumulated £6,000, which he left to “‘ Her Majesty, 
my Queen,” to be applied by her towards the liquidation of the 
National Debt; but underneath the story she has written: 
“It is to be hoped that married gentlemen will not thus put 
patriotism before the comfort of their ladies!” 

An amusing little story, to which, as usual, a footnote is added, 
is told under the heading “* A Curious Stratagem ” :— 

“On Thursday morning last tho village of Walton upon 

Thames was thrown into a considerable state of alarm in conse- 
quence of the appearance of a man, dressed in a smock frock, 
his face and hands blackened, with a tremendous cudgel in his 
hand, which he brandished in a menacing manner, going from 
house to house. Everyone ran to their doors to look at him, 
and on a particular house being opened the supposed maniac 
entered and the mystery was explained. It proved that he 
was a@ constable, who had disguised himself in the frightful 
manner above described for the purpose of drawing the people 
who resided in that house to the door, in order to execuic # 
distress-warrant, issued against them by the magistrates at 
Kingston. hey, being on their guard, kept their door locked, 
but by this daré stratagem were induced to open it.” 
“May heaven,” hopes Mrs. Elizabeth Humphrey, “always 
inspire with such inventiveness the constables who are often set 
by the Almighty to be the only protection of lonely, imposed- 
upen females.” 

As she is one of the large class of people who prefer convers2- 
tion to concerts, she is strongly in sympathy with “ Menochord,” 
who, driven crazy by the Waterloo Waltz and the Coburg 
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Cotillon, writes to the Morning Chronicle to suggest that no 
gentleman or lady shall be permitted to perform in private with- 
out a licence to be taken out annually in the same manner as 
that for wearing hair-powder :— 

“Those unfortunate gentlemen who have more than ono 
musical wife [+ic] and three unmarried musical daughters shall be 
subject to a modification of the duty, and though the tax may 
not knock pianos on the head so much as it has knocked hair- 
powder out of it, it may prevent cabinet-makers from sticking 
piano-fortes instead of cellarets into their side-boards which, 
alas! has now become the fashion. Instcad of being ordered to 
‘bring the other bottle’ John is commanded to ‘ arrange the 
side-board for Miss Phoebe,’ when, by touching a spring, down 
drops the front of the side-board, which instantly becomes a 
piano-forte, and furnishés the entertainment of the long evening.” 


Perhaps that is enough of Mrs. Elizabeth Humphrey’s footnotes 
to history as it appealed to her in her hour. We leave her not 
without a lively feeling of gratitude to the order of mind which 
enables us to affix some of the fringes and flounces to life as it 
was lived nearly a century ago. 





THE DOG RIVER. 

= gem and Palestine, to superficial view, are full of dis. 
kh appointment. Nothing surprises common expectation 
more than the absence of forest on Lebanon. Where are the 
cedars, the ‘“‘glory of Lebanon,” that vast sea of soughing 
woodland ? Nay, when speaking of ancient conditions even in 
Palestine, one of the best informed of living theologians and 
historians talks of the boy Jesus hearing the wind sob through 
the branches of the cedars. But Jesus never did this, unless He 
journeyed far north of Nazareth. 

And to-day? Well, there are still ‘the Cedars”; but the 
emphasis falls on the definite article. ‘‘ The Cedars” are a group 
of some four hundred, 6,400 feet above the sea ; a sacred grove, 
as such preserved after the neighbouring woods vanished, now 
summer by summer the camping-ground of tourists. Also, on 
Jebel Baruk, 8,400 feet, some hundreds of cedars climb the rocky 
slopes, smaller trees, but more in number than those of “ the 
Cedars,”’ Far-scattered through the hills, there may be a dozen 
more. But these are all. These forests have been pillaged 
for ages, to furnish navies for Tyrian or Turk, a palace for a 
Solomon or a Nebuchadnezzar. Even so late as Roman times 
there were wide forests here, and an Imperial forest service. 
Inscriptions, found in places far apart, bore the letters “ D.F.S.,” 
in which learned writers found this or that official’s initials. 
But all this erudite inquisition was scrapped when Dr. William 
Jessup, riding in the mountains, came upon a boulder inscribed 
“De Finitio Silvarum.’’ Round about him, every way, the 
barren. wilderness surged and swept; yet here, as this stone 
witnessed, had been the boundary of the Imp:rial woods in 
Hadrian’s time. The stone may be seen at the Syrian Protestant 
College, Beirut. 

Yet, though the cedars have gone, Lebanon keeps a loveliness 
all its own. Pines grow freely, both Aleppo and stone pines. 
The Lebanon heath grows from almost sea-level to the winter 
snow-line. I shall not forget my first sight of the heath. It was 
the first week of November, a raw, misty day, turning to freezing 
rain as our lorry crossed Jebel Keniseh (the Mountain of the 
Church, so named from its shape) and we saw Beirut and the sea; 
saw, also, crowding the steep banks above the road and washing 
round the red boles of the umbrella-pines, a tide of red heath, 
the lovelier because we had come from the bareness of Anti- 
Lebanon, where trees do not grow and flowers are comparatively 
few. 

The roads across Lebanon are never without flowers. After 
the heath, in autumn, come crocuses, white and blue, then 
the pink colchicums. In spring, there are asphodelines, large black 
velvety arums, irises, tulips, grape-hyacinths. Rockroses follow, 
white and pink; great masses of golden broom fill crumbled 
places of the cliffs ; poppies and field pinks. But it was in the 
wild valleys by which the impetuous brooks cut their way to 
the sea—Homer’s sea, and the sea on which John looked from 
Patmos, a sea molten gold and glowing from the sun’s departing 
footsteps—it was in these valleys that Kypris roved. Loveliest 
and wildest of all the valleys is the Nahr ibrahim, where Adonis 
died. But the famous Dog River, the Nahr el-Kelb, near Beirut, 
is scarcely less lovely, and is crammed with even more of interest. 
Here the Wolf River of the ancients, old Lycus, rushos, a tumbling, 
crystal-clear brook, through a woodland of gleaming, exquisite 
beauty. Round the bend, Our Lady of Lebanon, pinnacled far 
aloft. looks out to seaward, From the coast you strike in, past 





orange-groves and cliffs whose face, on the cultivated, right bank, 
is hung with long-haired creepers hiding a blurred Assyrian 
script. Near the river's mouth, a road, infinitely old. crosses it, 
the Via Victorum from earliest times. The Conquerors have made 
these lily-sprinkled rocks their Visitors’ Book. At least ten 
Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions remain, panelled on the hill- 
side. Time has dealt hardly with these, yet even now some 
of the cuneiform script keeps clear outlines. Rameses passed by, 
warring against the Hittites of Kadesh, in that campeign of 
which the Royal scribe Pentaur wrote, in the poem still extant 
on temple-walls at Luxor. Tiglath-Pileser IV. cut his record 
here, when he came to hunt elephants and lions in Lebanon. 
Assur-nasir-pal, Shalmaneser II., Adad-nirari, Sennacherib, 
all these have set their graven boast on the enduring rocks. 
Other inscriptions have faded, washed out by rain and frost ; 
and some have yielded to envy of later rivals. Aftcr the French 
expedition of 1860, an Egyptian panel was usurped by Napoleon 
III. ; the Turks excised this, during the war ; when I last saw it, 
the French had restored it. There are Greek inscriptions, 
one of which informs us that ‘the wine of Helbon is good.” 
Was this cut by a picnic-party, such as those who scribbled 
Greek verses on Memnon’s statue, at Thebes, two thousand years 
ago? Marcus Aurelius, who cut a new road here, has his panel, 
a very massive one and casy to find. Sultan Selim [., the Turkish 
conqueror of Syria (1517), has an inscription. And... the latest 
of the conquerors have made their panels. Here, in Allenby’s 
sweep northward, my own old division, the 7th Meerut, came, 





“Late in the centuries, last up the Conquerors’ Road.” 


Accordingly, a glaring white—terribly, overwhelmingly white— 
tablet tells that the First Indian Army Corps, together with a 
French detachment, occupied Beirut and Tripoli in October, 
1918. Political considerations looked over History’s shoulder 
when she wrote this information, and jogged her elbow a trifle 
askew. Consequently, the inscription will have to grow older 
before it finds a friend. In my time, rumour had it that those 
bold, bad men, the Australians, had vowed to dynamite the 
tablet. However, when I was last there, the Aussies were brsy 
defacing a cliff-wall for themselves. Some thought that perhaps 
the King’s name might have been included in the inscriptions, ia 
conformity with old custom on this Conquerors’ Way. Stil!, our 
record is there; and no passer-by can shirk knowledge of the 
fact. ° 

But even Egyptian and Assyrian were parvenus when they 
came to this ancient highroad of the nations. Old roads pierce 
into Lebanon’s heart, following the line of the Lycus, half 
buried now, high up in the crocuses and yellow asphodeline. 
Tide after tide of invasion has swept up Lycus, a human Eager 
more impetuous than that of the Norse Sea-God flooding inland 
up Trent. Climb the rocks, push past the cyclamen lighting the 
boulder-crevices, the branching candlesticks of the pink-tipped 
asphodel, and you come on a small plateau. Here must have been 
a mart of the cavemen. Come after heavy rain, and see what the 
runnels have washed up. Or call at the Beirut waterworks, 
on the genial Swede who has taken a Scots name. He will show 
you an amazing collection of flints, from this forgotten city 
which has left no inscriptions or roads; arrowheads by the 
hundred, stone scythes, adzes, spearheads. Here you may see the 
ass’s jawbone, conjecturally fitted by him with the sharp flint 
teeth that are found so freely. Lest you think this an application 
of imagination, know that such weapons have been found, with 
flint teeth in situ, in Egypt. And nasty weapons they must have 
been. 

When you grow dizzy with antiquity, with thought of the far- 
off gencrations who lived and struggled here, the valley has 
another and gentler charm. Leave the coast, the dead tribes and 
Kings, and seek the heart of the hills. All the way, in winter and 
spring, the cliffs are aflower; cyclamens, both white and pink, 
aliums, the dwarf bee-orchis, asphodel and asphodeline, crocuses. 
There are towering brambles, and rose-bushes dense with hips— 
the thorns which clutched at the fair, desolate Goddess, ** gather- 
jng the ruddy blossom of her blood,” as she fied through these 
tangled uplands, wailing for slaughtered Adonis. There are tall, 
thick clumps of feather-grass, set in the river sand, a haunt where 
the caitiff boar might have lurked. And the wonder deepens, 
the copse grows denser and lovelier. A wilderness of myrtle 
flows round you, starry with fragrant, innocent-eyed flowers and 
shining, waxen berries. Intermixed with the myrtle is terebinth, 
known by lighter green, amid the holm-oak and glossy carob, 
and by the redness of its new leaves. Broom and heath make 
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an undergrowth, and the hilltops are crowned with pines. Lest 
you forget that not a score of miles hence the Syrian hunter 
perished, the river-marge is purple with anemones, the flower 
which sprang from his blood. Anemones, purple, red, and white, 
sprinkle the thicket with their large blossoms. Right inland, 
six miles from the coast, you will come to vast caves, hung with 
long stalactites. And all the way, as you walk through this 
wildness, a towering, snowy shoulder shuts in the vision—Jebel 
Sannin, ‘‘ the Cold Mountain,” nearly nine thousand feet above 
the sea. Epwarp J. Tuompson, M.C. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
——<>_—__ 
POLITICS AND PRICES. 
{To tae Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 

Si1r,—It will be many years before an August Bank holiday 
recurs without bringing with it a vivid remembrance of six 
years ago, when that holiday coincided with the greatest 
political crisis in Europe ever known, destined to be followed 
by a record war. In August, 1914, appalled as the City 
was at the moment by an appreciation of the magnitude of 
the impending catastrophe, how much greater would have 
been the concern, and how much more terrible would have 
been the financial disturbance, if it could have been fore- 
seen that the conflict would extend over four years ; that 
it would involve an aggregate expenditure of something 
like fifty thousand millions, and a rise in our own National 
Debt from about seven hundred millions to something like 
eight thousand millions! Had such figures as these been 
even suggested to the business community in 1914, the 
opinion would have been unanimous as to the impossibility 
of the world standing so great a financial strain; and if it 
hud been further suggested that in spite of chaotic con- 
ditions attaching to a world-wide war the situation would 
be met by a buge expansion in credit, both local and 
international, the assertion would have been regarded as 
ineredible. 

It may be well to recall such points as these as we 
approach another anniversary of the great war, if only by 
way of raising our financial Ebenezer, as it were, and 
amidst the complexities of the many post-war financial 
problems recollecting the great things which have already 
been achieved and the obst&cles which have been over- 
come. I do not propose in this brief letter to attempt 
even a summary of the financial losses resulting from the 
war, but it may perhaps be of some interest to note one 
particular aspect of the situation—viz., the effect which has 
been produced upon Stock Exchange securities as a whole. 
This it is possible to do by means of the standard statistics 
prepared each month by the Bankers’ Magazine, and I am 
inclined to think that the practical usefulness of this 
survey at the present juncture consists in noting not 
so much the movements which took place during the four 
years of the war as those which preceded and followed 
the war. It should be noted that the securities selected 
by the Bankers’ Magazine cover practically every depart- 
ment of the Stock Exchange, excepting ‘that, inasmuch as 
the valuation goes back to 1907, it does not include the 
War Loans nor some of the new speculative descriptions, 
such as Oil shares. With those exceptions the list appears 
to be thoroughly representative, and some idea of the 
losses sustained in capital values as expressed in market 
quotations since the war may be gathered from the 
table in the next column showing prices of July 20th of 
this year as compared with July 20th, 1914. 

The first point to be carefully observed with regard to the 
tabulated figures is that of this great shrinkage in values of 
nearly one thousand millions, only about one-half actually 
occurred in the War period. That is to say, between July, 
1914, and the Armistice the fall was only 548 millions, so 
it will be seen that since that time there has been a further 
decline of 427 millions. Indeed, so far as the war period 
is concerned, beyond noting the bare fact of the total 
shrinkage of 548 millions, there is nothing particularly 
suygestive or instructive in the actual details of the move- 
ment. With British and Foreign Governments borrowing 


in thousands of millions it followed as a foregone conclu- 
sion that the decline in Government stocks must be very 
severe, and as a matter of fact the fall in capital values of 
British Funds (not including new loans) during the war 
period amounted to about 130 millions. while the decline 








in Foreign Government stocks was about 190 millions, 
On the other hand, some of the more speculative descrip- 
tions actually showed some improvement during the four 
years of the war, a circumstance due first to the high cost 
of living prompting a desire on the part of the investor to 
seek higher yields in the way of dividends, and partly to 
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Market Values. Comparison, 
Department, Ton 
containing. —— 
July, 1914, | July, 1920. / 2% 
ecrease 
| since the Way, 
£ £ 
9 British and Indian Funds .. 457,372 — 232,933 
7 Corporation (U.K.) Stocks ‘ 31,678 — 14,134 
11 Colonial Government Stocks .. 79,288 66,862 — 12,426 
10 Corporation Stocks (Colonial 16,479 11,853 — 4,626 
and Foreign) a es 
31 Foreign Government Stocks .. 746,677 $91,517 — 355,160 
26 «British Rail. Ordinary Stocks 269,513 177,053 —- 92,460 
It Do, Debenture Stocks 116,066 70,591 — 45,475 
13 Do. Preference Stocks 128,168 77,311 — 60,857 
5 Indian Railway Stocks ve 25,366 19,425 _- O41 
9 Railways in British Possession 83,686 51,416 — $2,270 
17 American Railway Shares... 346,085 280,480 — 65,605 
16, Do, Bonds (Gold) as 167,425 | 156,015 — 10,510 
24 Foreign Railways ‘ as 68,645 | 40,417 — 18,223 
14 British Bank Shares 182,650 | 164,310 — 18,840 
9 Colonial Bank Shares .. 20,657 | 18,901 - 1,756 
18 Semi-Foreign Bank Shares 4,953 | 36,765 + 1,807 
18 Brewery Stocks .. ea | 0,040 | 23,3383 + = 8,293 
4 (Canals and Docks te an 5,040 | 5,154 114 
33 Com. Industrial Shares is 81,662 | 66,283 — 15,374 
6 Electric Lighting and Power .. 4,021 | 2,916 — 41,105 
11 Finan. Land and Investment 
Shares ite a 1,537 | 19,705 | — 1,742 
5 Gas Stocks ne 8,290 19,574 13,416 
21 Insurance Shares ane 40,606 | 5.280 - 9,674 
8 Iron, Coal and Steel Shares 20,796 18,760 2,036 
7 Shipping Shares aa a 14,546 3,259 8,713 
4 ‘Telegraphs and ‘Telephones .. | 10,542 10,707 165 
7 Tramways and Omnibus Me 5,516 4,658 853 
4 Waterworks... ‘a 2,854 2,160 6y4 
15 South African Mines, &c. 55,458 52,837 2,6z1 
6 Copper Mining Shares et 41,208 | 40,037 1,121 
8 Miscellaneous Mining Shares .. | 1,763 | 2,273 509 
Net decrease 
387 Totals £3,370,70 £2,395,246 £975,463 








the fact that, by reason of the high Income Tax, investors 
were inclined to seek securities offering a chance of 
appreciation in capital value, rather than actual dividend 
yields themselves. 

It is, however, to the movements in these same securities 
both previous to and after the war that I would specially 
call attention. As I have already stated, the decline in values 
during the period of Armageddon was £549,000,000, but a 
comparison of present-day quotations with those of 1907 
shows a total shrinkage of no less than £1,448,000,000, of 
which £472.000,000 occurred in the years preceding the war, 
and £427,000,000 during the two years which have followed 
the Armiscice. 

To some extent, no doubt, the decline which has occurred 
during the last two years is fairly easy to follow, and some 
part of the movement, at all events, might have been 
expected. In the first place, as usually happens after a 
great war, a realisation of its cost was brought home more 
directly to the community after the conflict was actually over, 
and that circumstance, coupled with high taxation, a con- 
tinuance of borrowing by the Government in peace times, 
a resumption of issues of private capital on a large scale, 
and a resumption also of selling of securities here on Con- 
tinental account, together with dearer money, are all factors 
which have necessarily operated adversely upon existing 
securities. 

When, however, the fall of £427,000,000 during the last 
two years is viewed in its relation to the drop of £472,000,000 
in the few years preceding the war, it is difficult to escape 
the conviction that some of what may be termed the per- 
manent influences which operated on stocks during the pre- 
war period have again been operating since the Armistice. 
What were those influences ? 

In the main, I think it will be found that there were twe 
circumstances which in the years preceding the war exer- 
cised a baneful influence upon securities in general, but 
more especially upon high-class Home investments, such, 
for example, as British Funds, English Railways, Home 
Corporation stocks, and so forth. Those influences were 
prodigality in Public Expenditure and the spreading of 
Socialism as expressed in the growing subservience of the 
Radical Government to Labour influences and the general 
conduct of the National accounts. During this same pre-war 
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period, when the Bankers’ Magazine list of Representa- 
tive securities fell to £472,000,000, the National expenditure 
rose from £150,000,000 in 1901 to £200,000,000 in the 
year preceding the war, a circumstance which aroused 
the gravest misgivings and quickly stimulated general 
extravagance. Consols, which in 1906 had been over 
91, fell even previous to the war to 69, and during the 
same period the outstanding feature was the steady 
fall in all Home investment stocks, and the tendency 
for British capital to seek employment abroad. The 
Government were warned at the time of the effect which was 
being produced upon the National Uredit ; and when Minis- 


ters boasted that the low price of the Funds enabled them | 


to reduce debt rapidly, they were reminded from more than 
one quarter that the day of reckoning would come in the 
event of a war followed by fresh borrowing. And such, 
of course, proved to be the case, for even in the very first 
War Loan which was issued the fall in Consols had so 
affected British credit that it would have been practically 
impossible to have borrowed, in other than comparatively 
short-dated form. 

And now, both during the war and in the two years 
following the Armistice, we find these same tendencies which 
produced such dire results upon investment securities still 
in full operation. The dangers of a profligate bureau- 
cratic Government, plainly indicated in Lloyd Georgian 
finance previous to the war, have fully materialised; and 
while even without the war the effect upon our prosperity 
and upon securities would have been great, the menace 
is now, of course, all the greater by reason of the great 
financial and economic losses inflicted by the war itself. 
At the present time, we have British Funds and the best 
class of Home investments—such, for example, as Prior 
Charge stocks of English Railways —standing at a level 
offering, on the face of it, an attractive yield to the investor ; 
but, nevertheless, the investor for the most part stands aside, 
and now, as previous to the war, is showing a preference 
her for speculative descriptions or for the employment 
of his money in Foreign securities. When will these ten- 
dencies change and the unparalleled depreciation in Invest- 
ment securities extending over a period of about fifteen 
years reach its limits? Not, I believe, until economy has 
been restored to the National finances, and Government 
is founded on justice and equity to the nation as a whole, 
and the Government policy is no longer dictated by one 
particular section of the community.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, ONLOOKER. 

The City, July 28th. 
TO THE 
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LETTERS EDITOR. 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 

ofien more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
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fill treble the space. 
ITALIAN 


[To THE 


OCCUPATION. 


** SprcraToR.”’ 


TROOPS OF 
EDITOR OF THE 
Si Will permit me to corroborate from my personal 
experience, which is perhaps exceptional, the testimony of Mrs. 
Re-Bartlett her most interesting and valuable letter dated 
from Dalmatia 17th, regard to the popularity 
of Italian tr« of occupation? I British liaison 
officer with Italian Expeditionary in Macedonia 
from the day that it landed in Salonika in August, 1916, till 
the day of its return to Italy just three years later, and again 
with the Italian force at Konia towards 
with the Italians on 
in Albania, 


victorious 


you 


in 


June with 


on 


ops served as 


the Force 


for some two month 


the end oi two fronts 


as 


their 


force 


last year. I w 
in Macedonia, visited all garrisons 
panied their Macedonian in its 
through Serbia, stayed with their occupying troops in every 
city and large village of Bulgaria, and finally had opportuni- 
ties watching in ‘Turkey. Whether they were in 
Allied or in conquered territory their military administration 


accom.- 


advance 


ol them 


everywhere was remarkable for its sympathy and tact, while 
the conduct their troops was distinguished among all the 
Allies kindness, 
and discipline, for which qualities their popularity with the 
local populations was only, and scarcely, equalled by that of 


th 


ot 


courtesy, helpfulness, sobriety, industry, 


tor 


British troops. 
Will you allow me to give an instance of their constructive 
talents? As soon as they arrived in any sector they started 
building bridges and making roads, as did all the other Allies, 
but with this difference, that whereas the French and British 


used highly-paid civilian labour, the Italian soldiers worked 


| schools and 





| 
| 


unaided and left everywhere their mark in some distinctive 
beauty. There was one bridge on the Krusa Balkan of which 
they were particularly proud, seeing that it was of wider span 
and cleaner line than is usual with military engineering. But 
the order came for their relief by British troops before the 
bridge was finished. The staff and the engineers were in 
despair. “The British will never carry out our design,” they 
said. At their desire it was arranged that they should leave 
three hundred men for two months longer. Officers and men 
gladly gave up their period of rest in order that their bridve 
should not be spoilt, and this though the engineers were badly 
needed on their new front, and though the bridge was in a 
lonely Macedonian valley where never an Italian would again 
set foot! 

Needless to say, in Albania the roads and bridges built by 
the Italians will be a memorial to their marvellous engineering 
for centuries to come. Even in remote Bulgarian villages such 
as Vidin and Lom Palanka on the Danube, or Dobric in the 
Dobrudja, some adornment 


or improvement will long testify 
to the beneficent effect of their few months’ occupation. When 
last I left them amid the incredible filth of the lanes that 


serve for streets in Konia they were flooring a great school to 
serve as barracks and paving the portion of the street between 
their headquarters and their mess with beautifully cut stones. 

When I was in Albania the Italians were building schools in 
every village, setting up model farms and restoring the great 
castles, such as Argyrokastro and Tepelene, originally built by 
engineers that Venice lent to her ‘heroic ally Skanderbeg, but 
wrecked as far as possible in 1913 by the retreating Greeks 
nation which seems to have a genius for destruction as great 
as that of the Italians for improvement. 


a 


Schools the Italians made also in the Cerna Loop, at Brod, 
Negotin and Tepavci, which villages they also helped 
rebuild, instructing the population in matters 
hygiene and comfort as well as in domestic building. English 
ladies of the Serbian Relief Fund fed in the 

Serbian taught. fy Mi 
would come over and inspect the work and share the Italien 


to 
r 


Oi 


savage 


the children 


teachers hen Marshal i€ 


mess. For these were days in which the Serbs, officers and men 
alike, could find nothing too good to say of the Italians. Lialy 
and Serbia were “ sister nations,” sharing the Adriatic, and 
their friendship should be eternal, so they swore. In a quarrel 
that took place in Salonika between French and Italian soldiers 
the Serbs rushed in to help the latter, shouting ‘ Buoni 
Italiani! ” At the time of the great advance the Crown Prince 


urged on the French Command that the Italians should be 
allowed to go forward and enter Belgrade with his own 
Serbians. Had only this wise project heen permitted how 


different might have been the sequel! But the Italians were 
sent into Bulgaria instead. 


In Bulgaria, as afterwards in Asia Minor, the Italians mado 
! 


themselves so popular that the fickle Serbs and the hostile 
Greeks declared they were forming a political entente with 
that discredited Power. Nothing could be farther from fhe 
truth. The Italian headquarters was officially far n 

“correct” in eschewing anything like fraternisation than 
almost any other of the Allied authorities But when the 
Italians went away, after eight months without one “ inci- 


dent,” the Bulgar crowd had to be kept back from the railway; 


flowers were thrown and bands were played in spite of the 
strictest orders against demonstration Italy is a hoot,” the 
Bulgars said, referring to the shape of ! peninsula, “* but we 


have found that her tread is very lady-lik 


Everywhere, in Serbia, Albania, Bulgaria, and Turkey, the 


Italian hospitals and dispensaries were always, at all hours, at 
the service of the sick civilians, and the doctors refused oll 
payment or reward. Is it possible that these semi-civill d 
peoples should not be grateful? Many a Bulgar said to m 


“After the Germans with their arrogance and brutality, the 
Italians have shown us what a civilized race is really like! ” 
May I add that in all these three and a-half years I nev 
saw a drunken Italian soldier? The Italian soldiers 
were not smart, and did not impress the more punctil- 
ious British officer favourably at first sight. But their 
equipment was perhaps more practical than that of 
any other army, and their rations, though frugal, were 
better cooked and better chosen. They had least sickness 
in their ranks. Their staff was entirely frank in its dealing 


with our Headquarters, and all units extraordinarily hospit- 
able and generous. In the Hast, at rate, their relations 
with the British were most cordial. the more pity, Sir, is 
it if, led by a tissue of misrepresentation, we cast wantonly 
away our precious friendship with this most civilized, progres- 
sive, and warm-hearted race!—With apologies for the length of 
my letter, and pleading my concern as its excuse, I am, Sir, 
&e., Harouipv E. Goan. 


The Wellinaton Club, S.W. 1. 
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THE ST. OMER DUMP. 

{To rne Epiror or tue “* Speczator.’’] 
Sir,—For some months, on behalf of the National Party, I 
have been endeavouring in Parliament to bring out the facts 
of the unbusinesslike methods of the Disposals Board and the 
Ministry of Munitions. In particular, I have tried to elicit 
the truth about St. Omer, and when I raised the questicn on 
the Easter adjournment I was counted out by a member of 
the Coalition. 

The report of the Public Expenditure Committee bears out 
every word I have said about St. Omer, and if the report o! 
the Committee is correct, then it is clear that the country has 
sufiered grave loss owing to the fact that vehicles have been 
sold for a less price than could have been obtained. The Dis- 
posals Board, in its defence, states that the St. Omer dump 
was sold “as a dump,”’ and that had Messrs. Levers bought 
the dump they would have secured the extra vehicles supplied 
to Messrs. Leylands. 

I regret to have to say that this is clearly inaccurate, for 
J have seen the actual list of vehicles offered in the deal to 
Messrs. Lever Bros., for which they made their bid, and the 
list of vehicles sold to Messrs. Leylands. 

I regret also to state that Parliament and the nation have 
been deliberately deceived by some official at the Disposals 
Board, as the following quotations from Hansard on June 3rd 
prove :— 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Croft, to ask the Lord Privy Seal 
whether the sale of the St. Omer dump to Messrs. Leyland 
Bros. included the same schedule of vehicles as that upon 
which another firm was asked to bid; and, if not, whether 
the two bids were comparable in judging which was the best 
price offered.” 

To this Mr. Hepe (Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of 
Munitions) replied :— 

«|. . The bids are in all respects comparable.’ 

Lieulenant-Colonel Croft: Is it not a fact that two entirely 
different indices of the geods sold were shown to the two 
competitors? 

_ Mr. Hlope: No, sir, it is not the fact.” 

The Committee now report that 287 extra Leyland lorries 
were included in the sale to Messrs. Leylands. 

1 further asked Mr. Hope if special transport facilities had 
bcen granted to Messrs. Leylands which were denied to Messrs. 
Levers, and Mr. Hope replied that no such facilities were 
given; yet General Long, on behalf of Messrs. Levers, has 
stated specifically that he was informed that no facilities would 
be granted to him. 

The methods of the Disposals Board from its inception have 
been most unbusinesslike; and now that the facts are known 
it will be seen that when I asked leave to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House owing to the grave loss sustained by the 
State, my fears were well grounded.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry Pace Crort. 

64 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 





CHILDREN AND BOLSHEVISM. 
[To tne Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’} 
readers could afford to ignore the 
your correspondent Mr. Tom Anderson were he not actually 
voicing the point of view of a number of the younger 
members of the extreme Labour movement at the present 


Srr,— Your eutburst of 


time. His statement is the fruit of the teaching of 
some of the Labour colleges of the last dozen years, 
where a mongrel smattering of so«alled scientific, mate- 


rialistic training has been offered as real scholarship to 
trustful students. The tragedy is that it is now being taught 
by come of the extreme Labour Leaders as an alternative to 
the sane practical policy of older men like Burt, Henderson, 
Wilson and others. Virtually, what Mr. Anderson says 
is that he and those who think with him are out to smash 
up ordered Government, Capitalism and Religion, all of which 
he holds are opposed to the best interests of the majority of 
A moment's reflection will show how futile his pro- 
gramme is. Presumably he would concede that some form of 
government is necessary if civilisation is not to be submerged 
hy barbarism, but he does not stop to state what his alternative 
is. If he thinks that Republicanism is better than a limited 
monarchy, would he accept the various South American, United 
States or French forms of government as better than the British 
Constitution? If so, he must know little of their vital defects. 
After all, a constitutional monarch is but the Chairman ef a 
nation; he is the coping-stone on the fabrie of a Government 
siructure—be he called “ King” (the man who “ean”’), 
“ President ” or “ Premier.” Humanity will always demand 


Society. 


to have its leaders (not excluding Trades Unionism), and may 
honour them with its tinsel titles, not because really great men 
want them, but because lesser men will love to eonfer them. 
This does not, of course, mean that the hereditary Duke or 
Barouct will necessarily be with us till the end of time, but the 





really great man will always reap the honour to which 
character and unselfish service entitle him. 

Capitalism is not opposed to Labour, but an adjunct to it, and 
is as much necessary to industry as manual work. I will not 
weary your readers by an argument on this very elementary 
statement, but any etudent of economics knows that Canital is 
but another name for Credit, and that the foundation of credit 
is brains and character. Every working man who has a £5 
note in War Loan is a Capitalist, and his capital is ultimately 
fruitful or unfruitful just in the degree that brains and 
character ultimately control it. Labour can no more produce 
fruits without capital (that is, without brains and credit) than 
it can grow potatoes by delving the ground but planting no 


hig 


seed. Mr. Anderson has no use for Christianity, and less for 
Hell. To him the Adam and Eve story is at the heart of 
religion. Dces he not know that the acceptance of the literal 


interpretation of the story of the Creation is no necessary part 
of the Christian ethic, but sanely interpreted meane that thy 
fruits of disobedience are suffering and death? Has he never 
met men still living who are in Hell—the condition, not the 
place? Whether this condition is temporary or permanent no 
man knows, but the issue may be safely left in God’s keeping 
Does he believe that the dogma which he declares so prowdly— 
“We claim the world for the working class ’’—is better than 
the Master’s ideal, ‘* Do unto others as ye would have them do 
unto you,” or “ He who would have his life must lose it’’? Can 
he say with Whitman—that lofty follower of the Nazarene—“ I 
desire nothing for myself which others may not have on equal 
terms’? The world’s greatest thinkers at the present time are 
turning their faces to the ideals of religion as the one practica} 
programme before a bewildered world, and Mr. Anderson’s 
theological outlook is at least twenty years behind the times. 
All of the programme which he outlines has been tried in past 
and disappeared civilisations. The workl’s hope for the future 
lies in the recognition and the practice of the fact that we are 
all children of one common Fatlier, and that the fruit of selfish- 
ness is death. What the world needs is not more “ things,” 
but a new “spirit.””. “ Though I gain the whole world and 
have not love, I have notling.’””’ Mr. Anderson may be surprised 
to know that in this view-point large numbers of thinking men 
see tthe touchstone for all our political and industrial problems, 
Anavus 


Watson 


—I an, Sir, &e., 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





{To tne Evitor or tHe “ Spectrazor.’’] 

Smr,—Mr. Tom Anderson’s letter in the Spectator of July 24th 
is so horrible that I cannot refrain from these few comments. 
Mr. Anderson makes great claims for his teaching and his 
ideal which he calls a “great and grand ideal.” He claims for 
his class, and his class only, what he calls a “ full, free and 
happy life,” which is to be the resuit of his teaching. Mr. 
Anderson’s gospel is one of utter selfishness and greediness, and 
no such gospel can ever bring about either freedom or happiness; 
it must in the long run result in tyranny and ruin, culmin- 
ating in the general misery of everybody, including these who 
teach that gospel. Mr. Anderson denies the existence of God. 
Tle is or wishes to be blind. We who believe in God, we know 
that He is, and that no unbelief can change that fact. 
The blind may refuse to believe in the existence of light, in the 
sun, moon and stare, but their unbelief does not affect the 
heavenly bodies; no more can the unbelief of any man or body 
of men affect the existence of Him whom we call Ged, of Him 
who is our God for ever and ever, who will be our Guide even 
unto death.—I am, Sir, &c., Mary D. WaLpecrave. 





Chewton Priory, Bath. 
AN INDIAN OPINION ON AMRITSAR. 


{To THe Epiror or THe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—I enclose a cutting from the Pioneer Mail for July 2nd 
giving a letter from the Raja of Mankapur. I think it isa 
great mistake it is not more known that loyal Indians have 
suffered as well as Europeans. Was it not an Indian magistrate 
who had petrol poured over him and was then burned alive in 
the early part of the rebellion?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belstone. M. K. Ouprievp. 





“ Srrp,—There has been much adverse criticism in the Pres 
for some time on General Dyer’s action in firing straight a 
the mob in Jhallianwalla Bagh. But would these critics kindly 
point out what course of action they had adopted if they 
were placed in the same situation as General Dyer was, 
within the few seconds at his disposal, facing an infuriated 
mob which had lost all self-control and perpetrated lawless 
acts by murdering European innocent men and women, setting 
fire to churches and other public buildings, and looting property 
to the value of several lakhs, mostly belonging to their own 
countrymen, with an armed force of only 50 men? If General 
Dyer had not opened fire immediately, would it not have lel 
to the looting cf much more valuable property belonging ie 
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Indians and to other horrible bloodshed? Let me quote an 
instance in the Katapur riot case about the Bakr Id festival, 
on which occasion the Joint Magistrate Babu Ganga Prasad 
was censured for not dispersing the mob by opening fire on it 
at an early stage and for causing an increasing loss of life 
and property by his inaction. 

Rasa or Mankarvr.” 





MR. MONTAGU AND INDIA. 
[To tHe Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—We have to thank you for your two admirable articles of 
July 17th pointing out why Mr, Montagu should be removed 
from the Cabinet. To<lay I notice that Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
ex-Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. has addressed a letter 
to the Times saying that he has asked leave to retire from tho 
Indian Civil Service at an early date. He refers to the fact 
that numerous officials in India, both British and native, are 
preparing to resign from the public services as they are 
* inadequately protected against persecution by the extremist 
oarty.” The reason why Mr. Lloyd George keeps Mr. Montagu in 
office is no doubt that he wants to see how his plan of carrying on 
the government of India under the new Reform Act will succeed, 
and that he does not care to face the ery of despair that will 
ye uttered by the extremists if Mr. Montagu leaves the India 
Office. There is no chance whatever that the new Act drafted on 
the recommendations of Lord Selborne’s Committee will have 
any sort of success. Lord Selborne and most of his Com- 
mittee were profoundly ignorant of Indian history and Indian 
Let your readers study Sieeman’s recollections and 
reflections on Indian history to discover what Indian con- 
ditions are. Nations do not change in ninety years’ time, and 
though there is much progress in India under British super- 
vision, the mass of the people are in much the same con- 
dition as they were in Siceman’s day. There is no chance, in 
my opinion, of rebellion as we see it in Ireland, because the 
people are not built that way and some British officials will 
be left. What will happen is that the grossest apathy will 
prevail, and there will be nothing but empty words spoken. 
What I cannot bear to see is the arrest of progress in our 
great task. Mr. Lloyd George wants to smooth over the present 
and does not mind what the future will bring. I write this 
in order to make public my opinion on the situation, whatever 
it is worth.—I am, Sir, &c., GeraLtp Ruitcoir. 
25 Oakley Street, S.W. 3. 
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THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 
(To tHe Epiror or rue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sirn,—Will the English people ever realize the state of things 
at present existing in Ireland? I write from a small town 
~—for obvious reasons I cannot give its name—in_ the 
Co. Leitrim, where the British Government is now absolutely 
non-existent. There are no police, the last of the force was 
withdrawn from the district a month ago, and instead Sinn 
Fein police—so-called—patrol the town nightly. No Petty 
Sessions Court is held now, for the good reason that the 
Resident Magistrate cannot venture into the district, and the 
local J.P.s have resigned. But the Sinn Feiners are holding 
their Courts in the former court-house itself, while from the 
windows of the old police barracks floats the flag of the Irish 
Republic and the red flag of revolution. For the law-abiding 
inhabitants of this little town there is now no possible pro- 
tection should the ruffianly element rise against them. Tho 
local bank manager said to me: “ We have no one to look 
to for help should the bank be attacked.” Hardly a week 
passes without robbery of the mails, including hundreds of 
pounds for the Old Age Pensions, which are replaced time 
after time by the British taxpayer, who is apparently content 
to pour his money into the pockets of the Sinn Feiners over 
remonstrance. These robberies of the mails 
frequent that locally they hardly excite 
very occasionally reported in the 


without 
have become so 
comment, and are only 
newspapers. 

In connexion with Post Office affairs I will give you a smali 
instance of Sinn Fein tyranny. The local postman, carrying 
the mailbag, was found reading the newspapers which he 
should have delivered at their addresses an hour before. He 
had taken them out of his letter bag and was sitting by the 
roadside reading. It was suggested to the owners of the news- 
papers that remonstrance should be made to the local Post 
Mffice. But the owners declined to take any steps in the 
natter, as the postman and his family are strong Sinn Feiners, 
and it would be far too “dangerous ” to interfere with them 
nh any way, even though newspapers, and, of course, letters 
oo, are liable to be opened. A reign of terror exists, and 
what is to be the end thereof? I am asked this question in 
the house of every loyalist in the district, but I cannot give 
an answer. As for the Home Rule Bill, it is never alluded 
to, and its very existence is ignored by Sinn Feiner and 
loyalist alike. The whole of this lecality is suffering now 


here 





from such a grinding tyranny as has never been experienced 
before. “ We loyalists cannot venture to speak or to act. 
We have only our thoughts left to us,” was said to me a few 
days ago, and it is perfectly true. If Mr. Bonar Law would 
visit this neighbourhood, his known optimism on the Irish 
question would, I think, be severely tried. Would he be able 
to give a satisfactory answer to the despairing cry of the poor 
loyalist living alone amidst a hostile Sinn Fein population: 
* But what is to become of us? ” Over here England is indeed 
proving herself true to her name of “ perfide Albion.”’—J 
am, Sir, &c., M. G. 





AN IRISH UNIONIST ON ENGLAND. 
(To tHe Epviton of tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The main impression which I have derived from a recent 
visit to England after more than five continuous years in 
Ireland is that the attitude of a great many Englishmen toward: 
this distracted island is that it is a pity that Sinn Feiner« 
and Unionists cannot agree, but that, if they cannot or wil 
not, it would be just as well to let them fight it out. A mors 
hopelessly fatuous state of mind it would be hard to conceive. 
A deadly hatred of England and a consuming desire tc 
humiliate her and to destroy the British Empire are of the 
essence of Sinn Fein and of the Bolshevism with which it is 
now allied. Agreement between Sinn Feiners and Irish 
Unicnists will only be possible when the latter have become 
so thoroughly disgusted with the imbecility and vacillation of 
English politicians that they will be ready to throw in their 
lot with the irreconcilable enemies of England. Such a solu- 
tion of “ the Irish difficulty ” seems less improbable now than 
it has ever been before, and it will be an evil day for England 
if it ever comes about. As for the “let them fight it out” 
policy, words fail one to characterize it as it deserves. What 
would be thought of the father of four sons, one of whom had 
always been loyal and stuck to him through evil and good 
report, thereby incurring the enmity of the other three who 
had never lost an opportunity of stabbing their father in the 
back, if, instead of compelling them to behave themselves, he 
left them free to attack his dutiful son and crush him if they 
could? I have always, till quite lately, believed firmly in the 
Union, but recent events and experiences have made me doubt 
whether the England of to-day is worth sticking to or making 
sacrifices for any longer; I say it with sorrow, for most of my 
best and dearest friends have been Englishmen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
DISILLUSIONED, OR NEARLY So. 


Somewhere in Ireland. 





ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND IRISH CRIME. 
(To THE Epitor of THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Sir,—The attitude of the Catholic clergy and people of Irelant 
towards murder is a source of perplexity and distress to many 
who are not Roman Catholics, and perhaps to some who are 
Unless a political end justifies crime, the question is not 
one of politics. Nor is it a case of a people maddened by 
oppression; the victims of these assassinations are mostly Irish- 
men, Roman Catholics, and in a humble position in life. It 
is impossible to doubt either that the murderers are known 
to a large number of persons, or that the impunity with which 
these crimes are committed is due to the absence of any general 
publie opinion against criminals and crime. At it is, murder 
succeeds murder; and the law is powerless, because the sym- 
pathies of a people more scrupulous than any other in Europe 
in the performance of the external observances of religion ara 
with the murderers rather than the murdered. To say that 
people are terrorized is idle. They would not be terrorized 
if their natural indignation were stirred by these atrocities; 
the divorce between morality and religious observance is com- 
plete. Certain Irish bishops have spoken, to their credit, 
against the murders; and, last Sunday, when the policemen 
were shot dead at the very church door as they were about 
to hear Mass, the priests who conducted the service are said 
to have expressed their horror. It is well, but it is inade- 
quate. The Church has more effectual means at its disposal, 
means eminently calculated to impress the Irish temperament. 
The Interdict, or suspension of the ordinary offices of religion 
in a particular district, has often been used for unworthy pur- 
poses; but, in itself, given certain social conditions, it is a 
proper and reasonable act of ecclesiastical authority. Were 
the Irish bishops to adopt it in criminal areas, it would be 
show that no political motive lay behind it—it might 
accompanied by a declaration of national policy with 
But, it would 


easy to 
well bo 
which you, Sir, would not be in sympathy. 
tend to create a public opinion against crime; to deter would-be 
criminals, who would that they must choose between 
religion and murder; and to dissipate certain misunder- 
standings which have arisen, not wholly without reason; and 
which are in the highest degree prejudicial to Roman Catholi- 
that of which the modern 


see 


cism. Gf all crimes murder is 
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conscience is most intolerant. If it should appear that the 
Church, from whatever motives, hesitates to condemn it 
effectually, religion will have been “‘ wounded in the house 
of its friends.”—I am, Sir, &e., X. Y. Z. 





SINN FEIN PROPAGANDA. 
(To tHe Epitror oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—You will allow me a few words of comment upon the thia 
but steady stream of correspondence induced by a statement 
in my Evolution of Sinn Fein and by my letter of a few weeks 
ago in your paper: The statement which was challenged as 
false concerned the attitude of an important section of 
Englishmen towards the mortality caused by the Great Famine 
in Ireland; and in answer to the challenge I quoted the 
deliberate opinion of an English Lord Chancellor (an opinion 
expressed in more severe and sweeping |: nguage than that 
which I had used) as to the feeling of his contemporaries 
towards Treland. The only reply to this was the ipse dizit 
of Lord Latymer that Lord Campbell was not a very good 
authority, and that in any case it was absurd to draw infer- 
ences from the opinion of a single person. I drew no “ in- 
ferences *’ from Lord Campbell’s opinion; I merely assumed 
that his opinion was correct, and I see no sufficient reason 
to assume the contrary. Were there any doubt upon the 
subject, the Times would set the doubt at rest. During the 
Great Famine and for years afterwards that paper poured out 
a steady stream of vituperation against all classes in Ireland 
~against the landlords for not doing their duty and for begging 
for relief instead of putting their hands in their own pockets, 
and against the starving tenants for what it regarded as their 
vevagery and baseness. In my previous letter I gave one 
quotation from the Times. Let me give another—this time 
from a leader written barely two years after the famine: 
“Treland is certainly a country of bogs. Ignorance, 
prejudice, idleness, misery, grow side by side in great pro- 
fusion and draw each other up to a marvellous height. All 
manner of unclean beasts alternately slumber and waken in 
their shades. We can hear their cries at this distance.” Here 
is the deliberate opinion of the Times (written two years later 

(ill) upon the consequences of the Famine and the clearances : 
‘The Irish cottier . . was a mere savage, and, calamitous 
as are the events by which it has come to pass, we now thank 
Hteaven that we have lived to speak of the class as a class 
that has been.” And again: “ As for Ireland herself we resign 
ourselves without reserve, though not entirely without mis- 
yiving, to her continued depopulation. . . . We may 
possibly live to see the day when her chief produce will be 
eattle, and English and Seotch the majority in her popula- 
tion. . . . When the Celt has crossed the Atlantic he begins, 
for the first time in his life, to consume the manufactures of 
this country, and indirectly contribute to its customs. 
Unquestionably there is much that is consolatory, and even 
comforting, in the extraordinary turn that we witness in Trish 
affairs.”” To this it is no reply to say that many charitable 
English people (remembered with gratitude in Ireland) con- 
tributed largely to relieve the distress caused by the Famine. 
So did charitable people all over the world. The Sultan of 
‘Turkey wished to contribute £10,000, but his humane instincts 
were overruled by a discreditable representation. But I am 
really surprised to find the relief works quoted against me. 
‘They have been looked upon for a generatiom as a classical 
example of the ineptitude continually displayed even by the 
best-intentioned governments, 

If either ‘ Historicus” or “ Historicus No. 2” wishes to 
know what can be said about them, I hope he will read—not 
an Trish anthority, but—the criticisms made upon them in 
Parliament when they were proposed, when they were altered 
and when they were abandoned as the futility they were. 
“Tistoricus No. 2” (with great simplicity of mind) asks, 
“Was this (i.e., the failure of the potato) the British Govern- 
ment or was it an act of God?” He will answer his own 
question as he pleases; but I am afraid that not only ‘ most 
Trish children in the National Schools,” but many more 
mature persons will continue to believe that the great Irish 
Famine was, if not “ the work of the British Government” 
of that day, at any rate the direct result of the system created, 
upheld and fostered by it, a system which left the bulk of the 
Irish peasantry entirely dependent upon the potato for food. 
That this system was partially altered by 1903 has nothing to do 
with the fact that it was upheld in 1847; not to speak of the 
consistent refusal of Lord John Russell's Government to allow 
the shiploads of grain, which might have relieved the famine, 
to be retained in the country instead of being exported day 
after day under the eves of starving multitudes. I am far from 
desiring to stir up ill will; but so long as people are curious 
about the past so long will the best way to prevent unpleasant 
up again be to take care that they do not occur. 
R. M. Henry. 


facts cropping 


[I am, Sir, &e., 





TRADE UNIONS AND EX-SERVICE MEN. 

(To rHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’} 
Sir,—In your issue of July 24th among the notes of the week 
there is a reference to the antagonistic attitude of the rade 
unions with regard to the employment of ex-Service men, 
From what one hears in other directions it is feared that this 
attitude is more common than your comment upon the quota- 
tion from the “‘ Ex-Service Man ”’ would lead your readers to 
expect. In some cases very great hardships must have been 
caused, 

Along with this I am sending you a printed pamphlet giving 
the history of a dispute which arose at the works of Messrs. 
Campbell at Halifax on the point of the employment of ex- 
Service men. The account is interesting and well worth read- 
ing in full. One does not know how to comment upon the 
Ministry of Labour which first of all asked Messrs. Camphell 
to employ the men, and at the first hint of trouble asked the 
men to withdraw.—I am, Sir, &c., A Scorr Youncer. 

26 Dalkeith Avenue, Dumbreck, Glasgow. 


[The pamphlet, entitled The Campbell Strike, is issued by 
the Campbell Gas Engine Company of Halifax. It deserves 
the widest publicity. At the request of the Ministry of Labour 
this company in the summer of 1919 engaged five ex-soldicrs 
in order to train them as fitters and draughtsmen. The 
employees thereupon struck work. On the day of the strike 
the representative of the Ministry of Labour invited the five 
ex-soldiers to resign their posts. They declined to do so. After 
waiting for six weeks the company decided to run their works 
as a non-society shop, and filled the strikers’ places with seven 
or eight hundred ex-Service men, who have been gradually 
trained as fitters, turners, and machine men. ‘The iron- 
moulders and pattern-makers then struck, and they, too, were 
replaced by ex-soldiers and sailors.—Ep. Spectator. } 





ROAD AND RAIL. 
{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’! 
Str,—Twenty years ago, when a convinced motorist (then the 
béte noire of his friends) dared to state his belief that the 
motor would drive the horse off the road, he was regarded as a 
not altogether harmless lunatic. More lately any one whio fore- 
told that the road would become a dangerous rival to the rail 
was laughed at as a misguided enthusiast—until the railway 
strike. To-day the twilight of the railway is apparent. And 
the reason is not the present increase of railway fares (as 
certain newspapers do vainly talk), for, after all, if fares are 
doubled, the cost of motoring has more than doubled since 1914. 
Petrol costs three times as much; the price of tyres is double; 
ears and lorries fetch prices which would have seemed prohibi- 
tive before the war; the new taxation is (and is perhaps 
intended to be) a serious handicap. The motor is winning, as 
some perceived that it would, by its efficiency; but the change 
has come more quickly than most expected because, as the 
motor became more and more etiicient, the railways became 
inefficient. One might still be content to pay 2d. per mile for 
the old pre-war service, it is quite another thing to pay it now. 
On the railways, thanks to Sir E. Geddes and the elimination 
of competition, the comfort and convenience of passengers at 
The motorist is able to consult his own conveni- 
It is still perhaps ¢« heaper 
in help it 





e 
disregarded. 
ence and assure his own comfort. 
to send goods by rail than by road, but no one if he 


will incur the risk (or rather the certainty) of delay and 
damage on the rail. The railwav will never recover its old 


position in the economy of transport, it is no longer necessary 
—as the railway men were good enough to show us last Sep- 
tember—but if it is to retain anything of its former usefulness, 
it will be not by reduced fares, but by increased efficiency. No 
one should blame Sir E. Geddes for increased rates. Cheap 
fares are impossible with dear labour and dear coal. But he 
must be held largely responsible for the fact that increased 
cost has been accompanied by decreased efficiency. The railways 
are suffering from the stranglehold of bureaucratic control 
Unless they can be set free to work out their own salvation 
They have no chance against the enterprise of 


they are lost. 
H. Grornce MorGan. 


the road.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Stoke Lacy. 





DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE. 

[To tue Eprror or tHe “‘ Specrator.’”’} 
Sir.—In confirmation of what Mr. Bassett so forcibly demon- 
strates, perhaps you will allow me to give a personal recolle 
tion. I happened to be nearly alone in the Ladies’ Gall 
during an energetic speech of Mr. Gladstone's in which he 
indignantly attacking some phase of Mr. Disraeli’s policy, 


when, to my great surprise, having ended a sentence with the 
words—* The Rt. Tlon. Gentleman and his satellites ’’"—™ 
Gladstone, 1 do believe, for the one and only time in his 

lost his thread and came to a dead stop for a minute or t 


Disraeli, who had been listening im his usual im 
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with his head bent and his arms folded, sat up, leant forward, 
and repeated the word “satellites” as if giving Mr. Gladstone 
his cue. The House roared with laughter, in which Mr. Glad- 
stone joined; and he then paid a warm tribute to Mr. Disraeli 
for his good humour, taking occasion to say that there had 
never been personal ill-will between them. He then took up 
his attack afresh. I much regret that I cannot recall the date 
of the incident, but I think the subject in hand was the Eastern 
question, and the date some time in the ’seventies.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Lucy C. I’. Cavenpisa. 
The Glebe, Penshurst, Tonbridge. 


PRUNING THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Smr,—The editing of a paper would be an impossible task if 
it were open +o correspondents to canvass the opinions of 
reviewers. Misstatements as to fact are another matter. But 
sometimes the border line between statements and opinions 
is hard to define, and I venture to avail myself of this un- 
certainty to submit a mild protest against some remarks in a 
notice of a work on psychology which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Spectator. The reviewer regrets the defective 
exposition shown in certain works on this and kindred subjects, 
mentioning amongst others Frazer’s Golden Bough, and suggests 
that it would be a good thing if they could be rewritten by 
a “stylist,”’ such as Mr. Chesterton, Mr. Wells or Mr. Shaw. 
The immense wealth of illustrations in Sir James Frazer's 
works may possibly deter some readers, but to deny him the 
gift of exposition is a staggering charge. Even more startling 
is the suggestion that his narrative could be improved by 
being translated into the Chestertonian, Wellsian, or Shaviaa 
dialects. Sir James Frazer may not be a “ stylist,” but he 
is, beyond dispute, the master of a lucid and noble style. Has 
the reviewer, I wonder, ever read that moving and beautiful 
passage in which he pays homage to the generosity of the 
University of Cambridge, or, in a different vein, the charming 
fantasy prefixed as an introduction to his edition of Addison’s 
Essays? ‘The word “distinction” has been overworked for 
many years, but it any living writer possesses the quality 
which it connotes, it is Sir James Frazer, and it is precisely 
the quality which has been denied to Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells, 
richly endowed though they both are in many other respects. 
Serenity and reverence, again, which are conspicuous in Sir 
James Frazer’s writings, are conspicuously absent from the 
mental outfit of his proposed revisers. Mr. Chesterton is a 
brilliant, delightful, and intermittently sane and genial writer, 
but, in view of his theological opinions, the suggestion can 
hardly be treated seriously. I would almost as soon see Mr. 
William Le Queux entrusted with the task of rewriting Mr. 
Conrad as let Mr. Chesterton loase on Sir James Frazer. A 
simplified version or summary of a long and learned work 
may be a valuable educational instrument. The best person 
to make it, however, is the author, or one of his disciples. 
Made by a writer differing radically in temperament, out- 
look and style the thing would be a sheer monstrosity. It 
may be that I have taken a light-hearted exuberance on the 
part of your reviewer too seriously, but I cannot help thinking 
that it was inspired by the modern cult of vivacity, the passion 
for “ brightening” everything from cricket to metaphysics, 
which disregards the wisdom of the ages as ershrined in the 
two sayings: Res severa est verum gaudium and xarera Ta Kadd 
With apologies for quoting from the dead languages.—I am, 
Sir, &c., BrontTosauRus. 





‘ ” 


THE PASSING OF CLASSICS. 
[To tHe Epivor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
S1rx,—I was at Harrow last Speech Day. For so long as I can 
remember (over sixty years) the school prizes are then handed 
to the winners. This year out of ten prizes for Latin and 
Greek (in gold medals or books) one only was awarded! 
In the prospectus, under “Entrance Examinations,” I read: 
“ Greek is not required nor desired from any candidate whose 
other work does not qualify him for admission to the 
Remove.” Every preparatory school master knows what pro- 
portion of candidates qualify for the Remove; perhaps 5 
per cent. Their inference is obvious. They do not teach 
Greek. Certainly at Harrow Greek is dead, and apparently 
Latin scholarship is dead with it. I know nothing of other 
schools. I trust that the colleges at Eton and Winchester may 
still support the old tradition, and there may be some curious 
old-fashioned feeling at some other schools. It is a wide 
step from abolishing compulsory Greek at the university to 
giving up Greek at the public schools, but Harrow has prac- 
tically taken this step. I venture to write to you as I think 
that the shock I feel may be a shock to others, and that parents 
may realise that the movement has gone too far. It is hardly 


exhilarating to think that our sons and grandsons will have 
no chance of any classical education, the value of which to a 
the strongest opponents of 
G. Bowzau Rew. 


minority is surely conceded by 
compulsory Greek.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE PLUMAGE BILL. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of July 24th I find the Hon. Secretary of 
the Plumage Group contributes an amusing perplexity of 
“per cents” and dates concerning the collection of moulted 
plumes of the Venezuelan egret. He asks whether the trade 
and its defenders will decide to stand by the figures quoted 
by official documents of 1909 or upon my statements before the 
House of Lords Committee in 1908. I should like to remind 
him that we are now in the year 1920 and that the evidence 
collected by this Committee of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce has, during this year, been amply confirmed by the 
Venezuelan Minister Plenipotentiary in London. The trade 
and its defenders take their stand upon the latest 
evidence available—not the oldest. During the many years of 
this controversy it has been clearly seen that the trade has 
been able to obtain evidence far more reliable than any the 
Plumage Group has been able to produce from old official 
reports or is able to produce from any other source. I venture 
to ask whether the Plumage Group will decide to take its 
stand upon the evidence of 1920 or upon Sir Vincent Corbett's 
report of 1909 which even then confirmed the collection of 
moulted feathers to the extent of 25 per cent.—I am, Sir, &e., 
97 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. C. F. Downuam. 





NOTES ON A CELLAR-BOOK. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Srr,—I believe the severest precisians of literary etiquette hold 
that an author should never take any notice (in the way of 
reply) of reviews, whether laudatory or the reverse; and L 
do not think I have been very prodigal of such notice during 
my rather long literary life. But perhaps you will let me 
exculpate myself in respect of one paragraph of your very 
obliging remarks on my little book. 1 can say, without the 
slightest hypocrisy or “hedging,” that my strictures on the 
“duplicity ” of those who protested and protest against 
drinking during and after the war had no reference whatever te 
your own attitude or to anything like it. Indeed, this very 
review proves my case; for, so far from deprecating the use 
of wine now, you explicitly allow it. You, Sir, thought 
(whether rightly or wrongly it would be irrelevant and im- 
pertinent now to discuss) that drinking was an obstacle to 
carrying on the war. The other—very much people 
thought that the war was a convenient colour and stalking 
horse for carrying on their campaign against drink. It was 
to such folk, and not to you, that I referred. With many 
thanks for your appreciation, and for the capital lines which 
conclude it, I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
1 Royal Crescent, Bath. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


other 


(To tHe Epiror or THe “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Str,—Surely your reviewer's ear and memory have failed him 

in his quotation of the wine-bibber’s apology. I have never, 

to my knowledge, seen the lines in print, but as they reached 
me by rote ran like this: 

“Pure water is the best of gifts that man to man can bring; 
But who am I that I should have the best of anything? 
Let Princes revel at the pump, and Peers with ponds make 

free; 
Whisky, or wine, or even beer, is good 

—I am, Sir, &c., Artuur Wavau. 
11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. 
[Several versions of these lines have reached us. We should 

be glad if any reader could tell us who the author was.—Lpb, 

Spectator. ] 


enough for me.” 





A PISE BARN. 
{To THe Epiror oF THE “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sm,—I think it may interest you to learn that I have built a 
barn, 30ft. by 15ft. by 12ft. high, in Pisé de Terre, with which 
I am in every way satisfied. My soil is a very light sandy 
loam, and it was put into the shutters without being sifted or 
I tied the shutters with iron bolts, passing 


selected in any way. 
The 


through gas piping, the latter acting as distance pieces. 
piping was easily drawn out of the wall, and left a small, 
clean hole, easily filled. The work was carried out for me hy 
an experienced builder, who started with many misgivings, 
but finished confident that anything within reason could be 
built in it. I think that the country-side is much indebted te 
you for showing the way.—I am, Sir, &., ALFreD Brown. 
Horsell Grange, Woking. . 





FREE WILL AND DESTINY. 

[To tHe Epiror or THE “* SpectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—In the otherwise friendly notice of my Free Will and 
Destiny, the Spectator of July 24th makes a statement which 
is distinctly, and I regret to say quite unwarrantably, mis- 


leading. A piece of caustic irony, wrenched from its proper 
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eontext, i¢ represented as the author’s deliberate opinion. 
Your reviewer speaks of my “contention that the world is 
“richer’ to-day than it was before the war because the price 
of the world’s wealth (i.e., its exchange value expressed in 
terms of money) has risen above the pre-war level.” The 
qtotation marks above the word “ richer,” in the passage 
referred to, are mrine, not the reviewer’s as readers of the 
review might be led to infer. The whole chapter, from which 
this extract is taken, is an argument against the mental habit 
of over-emphasizing the economic aspects of life—a most 
pernicious habit the growth of which I am endeavouring io 
eounteract. I do not dispute the importance of the economic 
sphere, on the contrary I have recognized it specifically, but 
I maintain throughout this chapter, as elsewhere, that the 
considerations of economic wealth, with which are inextricably 
interwoven those of legal property, should be, and in the end 
must be, subordinated to the considerations of general welfare. 
This is indeed a proposition the truth of which few would be 
inclined to dispute, and least of all I should have thought the 
Spectator, with its ever-watchful insistence on the supreme 
importance of righteousness.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Georce Lane Fox Pitt. 
Travellers’ Club, Pell Mall, S.W. 1. 





THE SHORTAGE OF PAPER. 
[To tHe Epitor oF tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—There are thousands of acres of bracken in our island 
doing nothing but mischief, and rapidly encroaching on and 
ruining pasture land. I have for long had the notion that 
bracken, with its tough fibrous stalk, must be suitable for the 
manufacture of paper, and almost every one to whom I have 
suggested the idea agrees with me, but there it ends. I write 
this in the hene that it may catch the eve of some one com- 
petent to give an opinion on the subiect. It seems a pity that 
ro much raw material lying at our dour could net he made use 
of, if not for paper, for some other purpose.—I am, Sir, &e., 
E. P. D. 





CUCKOO'S EGGS, 
[To tne Epitor or tue “ Sprctator.’’] 
Sir,—I have read with interest in your last issue Miss Blanche 
Winder’s reply to my letter which appeared in the Spectator 
ef the 17th instant. I should have liked an opportunity of 
ceentesting some of the points Miss Winder raises, but can 
appreciate that lack of space has obliged you to declare the 
correspondence at an end. I have received letters that show 
some of your readers to be interested, and to Miss Winder and 
these may I say that the preliminary record of my detailed 
ebservations will appear in the August number of British 
Birds?—I am, Sir, &e., Epear P. Cuance. 
9 Hey Hill, Berkeley Square, W. 1. 





UNDER-TREASURER AND STEWARD. 
(To tHe Epivor or tne “ Srectator.’’] 
§ir,—Your readers may be interested to know something about 
the duties of an Under-Treasurer and Steward to the Society of 
Lincoln's Inn, now that the post is vacant. The duties are in 
many ways similar to those of a College bursar, and would pro- 
hably suit a member of one of the Universities. One of the most 
important things is his relation to the men whe propose making 
Linceln’s Inn their lcgal home, and he ought therefore to be 
in touch with the Universities who supply recruits for the 
Bar, and be able to advise and assist men both as to making 
»pplications for admission and as to their future course. He 
niust also be a good business man, qualified to lock after the 
whole of the affairs of the Inn, which comprise the care of 
buildings, the letting of chambers, and the collecting of rents; 
he also keeps all the accounts, and manages the finances of the 
Society; he is responsible for the hall, kitchen, library, an1 
chapel, including the necessary staff of servants. Besides these 
administrative duties he acts as secretary to the Council of 
Benchers and to their committees, which involves keeping the 
records of the Society and carrying out their orders. It will 
be seen that this is an important office, and in the hands of 
a capable man would be both interesting and agreeable.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Muir Mackenzie. 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


AN 





THE THRESHER AND THE WHALE. 
{To tHe Epiror or tne “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Re Mr. Robert Gray's letter in your issue of July 17th, 
we have in our employ a man named James Capps, who was 
on the 8.S. ‘Dacia,’ a cable-laying vessel of London, in 
February, 1893, when the captain stopped the vessel off the 
St. Vincent Islands to enable all on board to witness a fight 
to the finish between a thresher and a whale, and distinetly 
remembers the whale floating dead on the top of the water 
at the finish.—I am, Sir, &c., I. E. Garroop. 


Ingate Iron Works, Suffolk Road, Lowestoft. 





WAR MEMORIALS. 
{To tHe EpiTor cr tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Dear Sir,—Our attention has been called to the following 
passage occurring in page 105 of the issue of the Spectator of 
the 24th instant :— 

“Searcely had the guns had time to cool, when an oppor- 
tunist, with perhaps as much instinct for publicity as for 
architecture, displayed a grandiose plan for an Empire War 
Memorial that was to transform Westminster.” 

It is obvious that these words are intended to allude to our 
client Major C. J. C. Pawley. It is equally obvious that they 
are of a defamatory character. We must therefore ask you to 
publish in a prominent position in the Spectator an unqualified 
apology for the imputations here cast upen our client. 

We may also point out to you that the statement that our 
client’s scheme involves the “ ruthless destruction of historic 
buildings ”’ is contrary to fact—Yours faithfully, 

Barrow, Rogers any Nevu. 

25 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W., July 27, 1920. 

[We publish the above letter with the assurance of the writer 
of the article that there was no intention on his part to make 
any defamatory reference to Major Pawley. We need hardly 
say that on our part also there was no such intention, and we 
join with the writer in offering an unqualified apology for the 
expression, and regret that it should have been considered to 
be open to the construction suggested.”—Eb. Spectator.] 











POETRY. 
—>—_—_ 

THE SINGING VAGABOND. 
A map fellow went wandering 
The fair roads of the world along, ; 
And ever as he went would sing 
A foolish, happy snatch of song— 
Ri tol de rol! 
A glad*heart and a merry soul! 


I had a seemly little store 

Of gold, and ’twas my joy to lend 

All to a comrade fallen poor— 

Now I have neither money nor friend— 
Ri tol de rol! 

A glad heart and a merry soul! 


1 had a love I thought was true, 
Who ect my simple heart aglow. 
Losing my money, I lost her too, 
For the good God made women so— 
Ri tol de rol! 
A glad heart and a merry eoul! 
Onward I trudge right merrily, 
And take whatever luck may come; 
All roads are alike to me, 
For all alike can lead me home— 
Ri tol de rol! 
A glad heart and a merry soul! 
And lastly, all my days being sped, 
Like fallen leaves or broken waves, 
I shall go down among the dead, 
The quiet dead who eleep in graves— 
Ri tol de rol! 
A glad heart and a merry soul! 

J. J. Anams. 
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SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Lyric, HammersMitH.—The Beggar's Opera .. 


{he best thing in London.) 
Lyceum.—My Old Dutch 


[Albert Chevalier in an East End Milestones, 1870-1912. 
Unstintel] s:ntiment.] 


ee oe ee 7.45—2.30 


ee 8.15—2.30 


Feeble music, 


Apotio.—Cherry .. 
{An extravaganza of London, East and West. 
some clever acting, and a vigorous ensem4Ic.) 


Sr. Martrin’s.—The Skin Game ae ee ©$.30—2.30 

{A thoroughly interesting play well actc2.] 
Ampassapors.—The Grain of Mustard Seed 8.45—2.45 
[A brilliant political trifle.) 








NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence” or Arlicies are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with @ pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the oase of ‘* Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance W warrant 
publication. 








BOOKS 
* 
caseanentipeactiill 
THE CRISIS OF THE NAVAL WAR.* 

Lorp Jevuicor has written an instructive account of the 
anti-submarine campaign of 1917, when he was First Sea Lord, 
as 2 supplement to his well-known book on his command of the 
Grand Fleet. He had, it seems, intended to publish the two 
books together last year, but his mission to the Dominions 
prevented him from completing the second part of the story at 
that time. The werk is, however, concerned with a new phase 
of the war. After Jutland the German Admiralty abandoned all 
serious thought of encountering the British Fleet and concen- 
trated its attention on commerce-destroying, chiefly by means of 
submerines end mines. Lord Jellicoe’s object is to show how 
grave end complex was the problem which our Admiralty then 
had to solve, snd hdw by patient effort it succeeded. In the 
month of November, 1916, when Lord Jellicoe left Scapa for 
Whitehall, 327,009 tors of British, Allied and neutral shipping 
had been sunk by enemy submarines or mines, as compared 
with 122,000 tons in the previous May, and the monthly total 
rising until in April, 1917, it amounted to 
the could have continued to sink 


of losses went on 


870,099 tors. If enemy 


shipping at this rate, we should indeed have been in sore straits | 


for food and, raw materials, and it would have been difficult, if 
not impossible, to transport the American troops to Europe 
and keep them supplied. Fortunately, the counter-measures 
taken by the Admiralty began to have effect, and the destructive- 
ness of the ‘U’ boats was gradually and surely checked. Lord 
Jellicoe points out that there was no single remedy for the 
evil. He had first of all to reorganize and simplify the Admiralty 
system—a task in which, he says, Sir Edward Carson, as First 
Lord in the New Coalition Cabinet, lent him the greatest possible 
assistance. Lord Jellicoe’s organization, it seems, was virtually 
the same as that which Sir Eric Geddes was credited with 
devising a year later, except that Sir Eric Geddes as First Lord 
added a fifth and even a sixth wheel to the coach in the shape 
of a Deputy First Sea Lord and an Assistant Chief of the Naval 
Staff. The next thing was to expedite the building of light 
craft for hunting ‘U’ boats. We gather from Lord Jellicoe 
that the mere appointment of Sir Eric Geddes as Admiralty 
Controller in the spring of 1917 did not quicken production, 
although, as usual, “‘the new organization resulted in the 
creation of a very large administrative staff for the purpose of 
accelerating the production of ships, ordnance material, mines, 
and so on.” Thecivilians introduced into the Admiralty failed 
to give accurate forecasts of the ships which they would deliver 
at specified dates, and thus made it impossible for the naval 
experts to plan operations in advance. Lord Jellicoe explains 
in detail how the Controller’s “ optimistic estimates’ led to 
disappointment, except in regard to repair work and mines. 

There were many ways, both offersive and defensive, of 
dealing with the ‘U’ boat menace, but the most successful 
method was that of convoy. Lord Jellicoe states the case for 
and against convoys very clearly, and points ovt that the 
* Tho Crisis of the Naval War. By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Jellicoe of Scapa. 
Londo: Cassell and Co, [31s. 6d. net.) 











system would have been adopted much sooner if we had possessed 
more destroyers. Expert opinion in the merchant service was 
unfavourable to convoys, on the ground that it would be imprae- 
ticable to keep more than two or three cargo vessels of varying 
speed in any kind of orderly formation under naval escort. 
Many naval officers were equally sceptical. Up to the end of 
1916 the Admiralty declined to entertain the idea because, 
apart from the destroyers attached to the Grand Fleet, it had 
few light craft available. Early in 1917 it was estimated that 
sixty-two cruisers and armed auxiliaries would be needed to 
convoy our Atlantic shipping, whereas only eighteen such 
vessels could be provided. Only forty destroyers andsloops could 
be devoted to general convoy or patrol work without weakening 
unduly the forces watching the Bight and the entrance to the 
Channel. Nevertheless, the convoy system was adopted, in 
view of the serious losses that were being sustained, and it 
yielded good results. Lord Jellicoe reminds us, however, that 
success was attained only by the unwearying devotion of the 
officers and men of the escorting destroyers, which were almost 
continuously at sea except when their engines had broken down 
from overwork, and by the courage ard endurance of the mer- 
cantile officers, who did their utmost to carry out ordgrs which 
were unfamiliar and distasteful. To illustrate the size of the 
problem, he states that in October, 1917, the number of vessels 
passing off the East Coast between Spurn Point and St. Abb’s 
Head was 740 going north and 920 going south. Out of these, 
233 northward-bound and 413 southward-bound vessels were 
in convoy or under escort. The total losses were eleven, all of 
which were sailing without escort. Lord Jellicoe traces the 
rapid development of the hydrophone, the depth-charge, the 
paravane and other devices for foiling the ‘U’ boat, together 
with the air patrols and the motor-boat flotillas, and he devotes 
some interesting pages to the ‘Q’ boats, or submarine decoys, 
in which Captain Campbell and other officers greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves. It was the combined effect of all these 
and other measures, under skilful direction, which defeated the 
‘U’ boats—and not any one specific plan or invention. Lord 
Jellicoe explains that, when in February, 1918, he predicted 
that the ‘U’ boats would cease to be a grave danger by the 
autumn, he was thinking of the steady improvement of the 
anti-submarine work as the new devices became familiar to the 
officers and men engaged. He was a true prophet. 

Lord Jellicoe has an appreciative chapter on the help rendered 
by the American Navy. Though America could not do much 
at first, for lack of destroyers and other light craft, her moral 
support was invaluable, and her flotillas were gradually strength- 
ered and were able to relieve us of much patrol work off the 
Irish coast and between the Channel and Gibraltar. With 
reference to Admiral Sims’s account of the situation as he 
found it here in the spring of 1917, Lord Jellicoe says: ‘“ We 
were certainly not in the state of panic which has been ascribed 
to us in certain quarters, but we did want those who were 
engaged in the war on the side of the Allies to understand the 
situation, in order that they might realize the value that early 
naval assistance would bring to the Allied cause.”” The 
Admiralty had been so successful in concealing the facts relating 
to the ‘U’ boat war, lest the British public should be unduly 
depressed and the enemy encouraged, that the American 
Government did not realize what sefious damage had been 
done. Lord Jellicoe, in trying to impress upon Admiral Sims 
the gravity of the crisis and the urgent reed for American 
destroyers, had to take the risk of being thought to despair. 
He remarks that the American naval authorities hed then to 
be convinced of the soundness of our methods, which we had 
learned by hard experience. Thus Washington was at first 
opposed to sending armed merchant vessels under convoy. 
But as soon as these initia! difficulties were removed, the two 
Navies worked together with the utmost cordiality, and the 
American forces did excellent work. Lord Jellicoe says that 
“the Germans made one great mistake for which we were 
thankful.” They did not send one or two ‘U’ boats to demon- 
strate off the American coast in 1917, in the hope of exciting an 
ill-informed clamour, like that of 1898 during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, for the retention of the American destroyers to protect 
the Atlantic coast towns. When the Germans tried this move 
in 1918 it was too late, for America knew by that time that a 
few ‘U’ boats could do no appreciable harm at so great a 
distance from their base. America’s chief contribution to the 
naval operatichs, apart from the destroyer work, was in supply- 
ing and laying an immense number of mines forming the great 
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North Sea Barrage, which was completed shortly before the 
Armistice, and which was designed to prevent any German 
ships from reaching the open sea, except along the Norwegian 
or the Dutch coast, where they could be easily detected. Lord 
Jellicoe writes clearly and temperately, and his book is an 
invaluable contribution to the history of the war at sea. 





CARDINAL MERCIER’S OWN STORY.* 
CaRpINAL Mercrer’s story of his relations with the German 
Administration in Brussels is one of the most remarkable records 
thrown up by any war. Belgians during their test of suffering 
did not sit down and weep like Israel in captivity, but kept 
themselves, as it were, in training, and with a stout heart looked 
confidently to ultimate victory and relief. Two eminent 
Belgians did more than any other two men to maintain this 
spirit. They were Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop of Malines, 
and M. Max, the Burgomaster of Brussels—the two M.’s, who 
also happened to be Men of the first order. 

Cardinal Mercier’s book is very wisely arranged. It sets 
out in full the letters which he wrote to the German adminis- 
trators and the letters which he received in reply. Very few 
of the long string of documents seem to have been lost. We 
thus have an almost complete chain of evidence showing the 
exact degree of tension at any given moment, and the polite- 
ness, disguised threats, remonstrance or cajolery which the 
Germans thought fit to employ at particular junctures. The 
impression we get of history being enacted before our eyes is 
never once spoiled by afterthoughts which, of course, might 
have been introduced if Cardinal Mercier had told his story in 
paraphrase, merely using documents for the refreshment of his 
memory. The letters are joined together by just the necessary 
amount of explanation. The principal figure on. the German 
side is, naturally, the Governor-General, Baron von Bissing. 
Although Baron von Bissing behaved hatefully because he was 
the instrument of a hateful system, his letters are generally 
courteous and often dignified. There was a decline in the 
manner of the correspondence on the German side when he died 
and was succeeded by Baron von Falkenhausen. The latter was 
always much more direct and even brutal. But his letters are 
few, and to our mind by far the most curious and interesting 
documents in the book are the exchanges of opinion between 
Cardinal Mercier and Baron von der Lancken, Head of the 
German Political Department, who used to write on Baron 
Falkenhausen’s behalf. All through the book one has a feeling 
that one is assisting at a fencing match. Able men were 
engaged in the bitter sport, and some of the thrusts and parries 
were brilliant. Baron von Bissing was a sound fencer; Baron 
von Falkenhausen was a heavy lunger; Baron von der Lancken 
fenced with patience and subtlety. Baron von der Lancken 
was always perfectly self-possessed. He was frigid, no doubt, 
and therefore disagreeable, but he never threatened or 
hectored; he enjoyed an argument for its own sake, and, 
reading between the lines, we cannot help seeing that some- 
times he did not in the least believe in his case. Occa- 
sionally his disputes with Cardinal Mercier pass into the 
realms of philosophy, large questions of right and wrong 
are discussed on general principles, and if there is any- 
thing stranger in the annals of official correspondence between 
conquerors and conquered, we have not come across it. In 
the end Cardinal Mercier won handsomely against all his 
opponents, and there is no more splendid tribute to him than 
the final German acknowledgment of defeat. On October 17th, 
1918, Baron von der Lancken handed to Cardinal Mercier the 
following note :— 

“You are in our estimation the incarnation of occupied 
Belgium of which you are the venerated and trusted pastor. 
For this reason, it is to you that the Governor-General and my 
government also have commissioned me to come and to announce 
that when we evacuate your soil we wish to hand over to. you 
unasked and of our own free-will the political prisoners serving 
their time either in Belgium or in Germany.” 

Cardinal Mercier never varied in his conception of what was 
the proper and justifiable attitude on the part of the Belgians. 
He describes that attitude again and again in different words, 
but always precisely to the same effect. In an interview with 
Baron von der Lancken, he said :— 

“J do not doubt the Governor-General’s [Baron von Bissing’s] 
sincerity. When I had the honour of seeing him, he spoke 


gengecemnecene —___—_—___—— —— - 
© Cardinal Mereier’s Own Story. By his Eminence LD. J. Cardinal Mercier, 
Introduction by Professor Fernand Mayence. Prefa- 


hbishop of Malines. 
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with an accent of sincerity which I believed then and believe 
still. But between him and us there is a fundamental mis. 
understanding. He would wish to see us submissive, and we 
claim the right to remain interiorly, in heart and soul, uncon- 
quered. We respect your external regulations in so far as they 
are requisite for the maintenance of public order; but our 
allegiance goes elsewhere.” 

Again, in one of his pastoral letters—these pastoral letters were 
an endless source of controversy between the two sides—Cardinal 
Mercier adjured the faithful to abstain from all hostile acts 
against the Germans, to have that regard for the occupying 
Power which the common weal demanded, and to respect the 
regulations imposed so long as they did not interfere either 
with liberty of conscience or their patriotic feelings. On the 
other hand, he solemnly affirmed that the only legitimate power 
in Belgium “is that which belongs to our King, his Government 
and the representatives of the nation.” 

After Cardinal Mercier’s public address in the Church of Ste, 
Gudule on July 21st, 1916, Baron von Bissing demanded an ex- 
planation of language which seemed to him to be subversive. “ It 
would interest me especially,” he wrote, “to learn if your 
Eminence spoke with such certainty of the ‘ approaching hour 
of deliverance.’ If this is so, will you kindly inform me of the 
grounds upon which you base your assertions? Because of the 
importance which I attach to this fact, [ should be grateful 
to your Eminence if you would give me a detailed account. [ 
present to your Eminence the expression of my sincere esteem.” 
Many other questions in the heavier German manner were 
asked and were answered, but we must confine ourselves to the 
one question we have quoted. To it Cardinal Mercier returned 
the following delightful answer :— 

“TI keenly regret that I cannot fix more precisely the date of 
our deliverance, and I suspect that if the Governor-General gave 
me access to my King, or allowed me to visit Joffre, or Robertson, 
Von Falkenhayn or Von Hindenburg, we should not learn much 
more. Hence, after the phrase with which you find fault, [ 
added immediately: ‘Let us continue to be patient and not 
allow our courage to falter. Let us leave to Providence the care 
of completing our national education.’ I exhorted my hearers 
‘to endurance and to patience,’ and I mentioned the example 
of ‘a poor woman who, hearing the possibility of an early peace 
discussed, said: ‘Oh, for us there is no hurry; we can still 
wait.’ ” 

We must now give an extract from one of Baron von der 
Lancken’s philosophical dissertations :— 

** Just one word about Kant. I knew well enough what your 
Eminence was aiming at the very first time you mentioned 
Kant’s philosophy. But your attempt to give it a favourable 
interpretation was not a sufficient motive for me to say that | 
appreciated it, when, in fact, I did not share your opinion. 
Regarding my remarks about the ‘ notwehr ’ it seems to me that 
your Eminence has not quite grasped the meaning which I gave 
that word. ‘ Notwehr’ connotes ‘the act of defending oneself 
in the case of necessity.’ In that case many things are allowed 
which are forbidden in normal times. The idea of necessity is 
not unknown in Theology, as in the case of urgent baptism. It 
allows the deviation from rules laid down for ordinary baptisms. 
If your Eminence will review in this light the events which 
occurred in Germany at the end of July, 1914, you will be satistied 
that very little could be laid at the door of Kant.” 

Was there ever anything like it ? 

We will end by quoting the letter which Cardinal Mercier 
wrote when he was informed by Baron von der Lancken of Baron 
von Bissing’s death. The writing of a dignified and not ungrace- 
ful letter about the death of an unregretted person is notoriously 
difficult, and the Cardinal's skill in fencing appears not least in 
this brief acknowledgment of Baron von der Lancken’s com- 
munication :— 

“IT am very much affected by your kind attention and wish 
to express my gratitude. Baron von Bissing was a believer; I 
remember he said one day in unmistakable accents: ‘I am not 
a Catholic, but I believe in Christ.’ I shall pray to our Lord in 
all sincerity for the repose of his soul. Accept, sir, the expression 
of my sincere esteem.” 

As this book contains the material of history, it is a defect 
that it is not furnished with a general index. 





MR. DOOLEY AT WORK AGAIN.* 
It is a great pleasure to see Mr. Dooley at work again and to 
find that the tempest which has just passed over his head and 
ours has left us almost as ready to laugh, and he almost as 
ready to provoke laughter, as before. It is the métier of Mre 
Dooley to be shrewd—not merely to nick the thing or the 
mood of the moment with the lucky word, but to touch the 
thing or the mood critically and let us hear whether it sounds 





* Mr. Dooley on Making a Will; and other Necessary Evils. London: Wu 
Heinemann, (7s, 6d. net.) 
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hollow or solid. Others—we confess ourselves to be among 
them—will praise and prefer the humanity, the good humour, 
the sweetness and light of Artemus Ward. Others will praise 
and rejoice in Mark Twain’s spaciousness of jest, what we shall 
hardly err if we call the metaphysics of humour. Yet others 
most enjoy Professor Leacock’s romantic strain and laugh with 
the man who has made A, B and (C, D of the arithmetic books 
living, toiling, breathing creatures. 

“Whose joys we can unravel, whose hopes we may fulfil, 

Our spirit tracing backward the river to the rill.” 
But for the plain man —the man who prefers prose to poetry and 
likes his humour with a “ punch back of it’”—Mr. Dooley is 
the man. He is in the comedy of life what the quick lunch is 
in Broadway. In the “ git on or git out” style he has no 
equal. 

It must not be supposed that because we think these things 
the leading characteristics of Mr. Dooley we deny him any 
touch of sentiment or even poctry. He has the gift of both 
sentiment and poetry even though he displays it rarely. He is 
never better, however, than when he is tearing the hair out 
of politicians or exhibiting them to us in their least amiable 
moods. His description of the political orator and the gift of 
oratory is so perfect that we must quote it, though perhaps it 
is not the most characteristic quotation which we could have 





chosen : 

* An’ afther all what is an orator but a kind iv musicyan or 
pote? There's no form iv amusement that I like betther 
after a week’s hard worruk thin to go to @ picnic in Downer's 
Grove, an’ be lulled to dhreams or excited to a frinzy be an 
eration fr’m a good orator. J’ve heerd orations that I cud do 
a two-step to, an’ menny a time have I gone home hummin’ 
bits out iv a speech on th’ tariff to mesilf. Th’ night I heerd 
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Willum Jennings Bryan’s cross-iv-goold speech I wint over to | 
Hogan's House an’ picked out th’ chune with wan finger on 
th’ pianny. it was that musical. Ivry gr-reat orator ought 
to be companied be an orchesthry or, at worst, a pianist 
who wud play trills while th’ artist was refreshin’ himsilf with 
a glass iv ice wather. IL don't think th’ Chat-talky people 
know how to advertise their headliner. If I was thim I'd put 
out bills like this : 
ONPARALELD ATTHRACTIONS 
At Odd Fellows’ Hall, Choosdah night, will 
be prisinted this mammoth array iv 
onheerd iv cilibrities : 
Tu’ Hiventy ENxvowep CHILDHER IV 
ORFEUS 
Ta’ Swiss YopreELiers 
TH’ JAPANESE JUGGLERS 
IN THEIR NERVE-SHATTHRIN AN’ HEART DESTROYIN’ 
CIALTY 
Zt wn’ Cy 
| \ tRULI CHAMI EN WOOD CHOPPERS 
si ry MONTMORENCIES—CLARENCE THRICK BICYCLI 
: RIDE 
| lin’ an’ megatherval d sj ! to clo vith th 
: appearance in thy city 
: in’ GReaTest tv NACHRAL ORATORS 
WiLLuM J} Gs AN 
{¢ I CILLYBRATED 1 ¥TO. OLO 
4 IPANTED ON TH PICCOLO BE PROFITS 
00 M "HER BRYAN 18S TH O Y LI 
N I I io ¢ CH HIGH ¢ WITHOUT CTANDIN oO 
1 (sent ‘ n dollar; gents accompan 1 be ladies 
: childher, twenty-five cints. Infants in ar-rums 
1 thim not admitted at anny price. 
We haven't been fair to orators in th past. We've been s« 
t be these gr-reat artists that we've taken thim away 
fron career an’ put thim into Governmint jobs, makin 
rudg v thim whin they might betther be out in th 
| softenin’ th’ hearts iv men with their mellow notes. 
ir Gallagher was th’ gr-reatest campaign pote that iver 
lived, He te a pome wanst beginnin’ ‘ We'll carry this 
vard f pki fr’m the mountains to th’ sea,’ an’ be hivens 
ile } as singin L thought they w mountain sea 
n th I the nex’ dav IL come to th’ con-clusyion that 
er m l wurruks to th’ uth B h iv th 
iver, ction he put in an applycation f1 rin 
icin ie ges 
rt itinues in this rich and delightf } though 
q it all must find room for one mor¢ is 
i t foll t because a man can write or talk |! 
imbing that ve hire him to mend th’ kitchen 
< 7 ( r Ye sav to ve'ersilf : Demostheens m 1 
m be his iloquent apy fr good plur that Ill 
if umber t 1end th’ waste-pipe 
i ly delightful orisi *Orators and lon 
ell in ¢ 1 tl id con the in Dook 
When Mr. sked whethe n orato 
r s ley replies 
n ley impre l n 
n li h a bad orat L 





if he’s a good wan who's 
ys do so as a kind iv an act of conthrition 
feelin’s make a fool iv me.’ ”’ 


vote again him instinctively, an’ 
swayed me soul I alwa 
f'r lettin’ me 

We could, of course, go 


on quoting indefinitely from Mr. 
Dooley, but we must be content with one more quotation 
from the delightful essay on ‘‘ Famous Men”; 


“What makes a man gr-reat annyhow? It isn’t because 
he’s good, though it may be because he isn’t. Manny a hero 
iv antikity has a pitcher iv somewan else in th’ goold watch 
th’ boys in th’ office give him f'r Chris’mas. It ain't because 
he’s betther iddycated thin others. There ar-re fellows tachin’ 
school in Waukegan that eud spell betther thin Alexandher th’ 


Gr-reat. It ain't because he’s pretty. An album filled with 
pitchers iv th’ gr-reatest cud on’y be opened afther dark. It 
ain't because they're brave. Manny a man has voted th’ 
Ray-publican tickey in Mississippi without aven gettin’ his 


name on th’ tally sheet. It ain't because they're forchnit. 
Th’ on’y fellows ye remimber who wint up in flyin’ masheens 
last year ar-re thim that come down too quick. An’ it ain't 
because they plan things in advance, f'r there was Columbus, 
whose name is on manny lamp posts, an’ he didn’t find what 
he wint lookin’ f’r, Hogan tells me, an’ it wasn’t America he 
discovered at first but a place called Watling’s island that he 
bumped into on his way to Chiny, th’ poor deluded Eyetalyan 
thinkin’ Chiny was somewheres near Phillydelphy. So there 
ye ar-re. Befure ye pick out th’ gr-reatest men ye’ve got to 
tell me what is ye’er idee iv a gr-reat man. Father Kelly says 
@ man’s gr-reat who can do th’ wan thing he knows how to do 
betther thin most annywan else. That if he has th’ luck 
to cash in. Be that rule I can prove ye're th’ akel iv Joolyus 
Cayzar, f'r I've obsarved ye’er scientific handlin’ iv a shovel, 
me boy, though I’ve niver mentioned it f’r fear iv turnin’ ye’er 
head.” 





is, 


And so good-bye for the time to Mr. Dooley. It is really 
delightful to find him not only as laughter-moving but as original 


|} as ever. There, indeed, is his special glory, He is apparently 
inexhaustible, Although he always throws his thoughts into the 
same mould, the present writer, who has read, he believes, 


every word that Mr. Dooley has written, can remember no 
case of repetition. Mr. Dooley would find something quickening 
and exhilarating in a meeting to audit the accounts of a bankrupt 


Burial Board, 





THE EGYPT EXPLORATION SOCIETY.* 


OnE of the many subsidiary results of the war has been to arouse 








fresh interest in Egyptian antiquities. Egypt has become 
known to tens of thousands of intelligent British soldiers from 
all parts of the Empire, and the large section of the public 
| whic h already followed Egyptian studies with some attention 
| has turned to them with renewed keenness now that the archae- 
ologists can resume work again. [t is a gn of the time that 
the old Egy pt Exploration Fund has changed its name to that 
| of the Egy pt Exploration Soci ty, has reorganized its method 
to some extent, and has entered on a ne phase of its useful 
with the intention of doing more and tter work than 
eve The Fund was started in 1882, through the efforts of 
the late Miss Amelia B lwards, for the 1 rpose of org Zing 
the scientific explorati l f the inied tiles, temple i 
tombs of a nt Egy} It was the first society to ente his 
field, and its operations, skilfully directed by experts like Pro 
fessor Flinders Petrie and Professor Naville, have been t 
fruitful. The sit 1 to the Fund lically 
examined, and the full f each ing vere pub 1 
nt I} ng s ; of moirs published 
ger ion before the ins to 
1 h « Vin [ ipe i 
h may be said to] f led and trained 
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If the Fund had done nothing save to publish these papyri it 
would have earned the lesting gratitude of all students. 

We may illustrate the nature of its publications by saying a 
few words about a typical memoir, on the tomb of Amenemhet 
at Thebes by Dr. Alan H. Gardiner, which unluckily appeared 
during the early years of the war when everyone was absorbed 
in far more urgent matters. This handsome quarto, with 
forty-six coloured plates, is the first of a series of volumes to 
be devoted to some of the many elaborate tombs in the Theban 
necropolis. The series, we may mention by the way, furnishes 
&@ new instance of Anglo-American co-operation, for Dr. Gar- 
diner’s co-editor, Mr. Norman de Garis Davies, is also the editor 
of an imposing set of monographs on the private tombs at 
Thebes, prepared at the cost of the great Metropolitan Museum 
of New York, and Mrs. Davies is the patient and skilful artist 
who spent many days in the dark and stuffy passages of the tomb 
in order to copy the wall-paintings. Mrs. Davies has her reward 
in proving, to those who have not visited Egypt, that the artists 
of the fifteenth century before Christ, though hampered by a 
strict religious convention, had a true sense of natural beauty— 
as in the charming picture of pale blue and green and yellow 
birds rising from the reeds at dawn which forms the frontispiece. 
Dr. Gerdiner’s memoir is a full commentary on the wall-paintings 
reproduced, with their many inscriptions, and “ aims at giving 
a more or less complete picture of Egyptian sepulture as prac- 
tised by the upper classes at one of the most flourishing moments 
of Pharaonic history.”” Amenemhet, who constructed this tomb 
for himself, lived in the reign of the powerful king Tuthmosis ITT. 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty (1501-1447 B.c.). He was tho 
steward of the king’s chief vizier, User, and must have been 
an important and wealthy member of the official caste. Dr. 
Gardiner is able to reconstruct his family-tree, but Amenemhet’s 
career seems to have been devoid of incident, to judge from 
the prominence given to feasting and sport in the commemo- 
rative scenes on his tomb-walls. The tomb is high up on the 
hillside, looking eastward across the Nile. An entrance leads 
to a hell, set at right angles to it ; from the hall a passage leads 
to a shrine, at the end of which is a niche, formerly containing 
the plaster statues of Amenemhet and his wife. From the 
entrance to the niche is a distance of seventy feet. At the back 
of the niche a shaft, twenty-eight feet deep, leads to two funerary 
chambers ; a shallow well sunk in the first of these chambers 
gives access to the actual place of burial, the walls of which are 
covered with texts, teken from the Book of the Dead and other 
funerary writings. The construction of such a tomb, all hewn 
out of the limestone rock, must have been a work of much time 
and labour, which the future occupant doubtless supervised 
with anxious care. The walls of the upper chambers were 
decorated with frescoes, illustrating in the entrance and hall 
Amenemhet’s earthly career and in the passage and shrine his 
funeral and his existence in the under-world. To elucidate these 
later scenes and their relation to the complex ritual performed 
by the family in the shrine, Dr. Gardiner discusses the pictures 
and their inscriptions in detail. The Egyptian conception of 
immortality involved the offering of a banquet at stated seasons 
to the spirit of the deceased, who was supposed to come forth 
from the niche above his burial-place to partake of the good 
cheer. It seems that Amenemhet had arranged with the local 
priesthood to undertake this periodical service, and it is probable 
that the banquet, depicted in the frescoes as a most imposing 
affair, became in fact a bare formality. Yet the elaborate pains 
bestowed upon the tomb shows how earnestly an Egyptian of 
thirty-five centuries ago clung to the belief that, if proper care 
were taken, he would continue to enjoy all his earthly pleasures 
in the new phese of bis existence. 

The wider aspects of the subject are exemplified in the Journal 
of Egyptian Archaeology, which the Society publishes quarterly. 
The last number which we have received contains, among other 
things, an article by Dr. Albright on the comparative chronology 
of early Egypt and carly Mesopotamia in which Menes, the 
founder of the First Dynasty, is conjectured to be the con- 
temporary of Naram Sin of Akkad, about 2925 p.c. Mr. H. 
Idris Bell devotes a lengthy article to 2 summary eccount of 
the books and papers dealing with Graeco-Roman papyri, which 
appeared during the wer in various countries. Dr. Gardiner 
describes the ancient military road between Egypt and Palestine, 
from the sculptured scenes outside the great hall of the temple 
of Karnak. His ingenious interpretation of these reliefs, dating 
from about 1300 B.c., shows the road as leaving the frontier 
near El Kantareh, at ‘ Thel,”’ a garrison town on a canal, 








formerly called ‘‘ Ways of Horus,” and passing by “ The Dwell. 
ing of the Lion,” and certain wells end towers to El Arish. 
afterwards a Romen station, and Rafa. The rosd along which 
meny British soldiers marched into Palestine wes thus used 
thousands of years before them by Egyptien armies moving 
against Syria and by the Syrian armies invading Egypt. It js 
conceivable that some of the Engineer officers employed with 
the Expeditionary Force might identify some of the wells in 
the Kernak sculptures; as to the main features of the route 
there can be little doubt. The Journal thus serves the purpose 
of keeping its readers in touch with all the new developments of 
the subject. We trust that the Society of Egyptian Archacology 
under its new name will be enabled to continue and extend its 
excellent work. The important site of Tell el Amarna has 
aliocady been allotied to it for excavation. Now that Egypt is 
a British Protectorate, it is all the more incumbent upon us to 
promote the study of Egyptian history and antiquities, for 
which, it is to be feared, the modern natives of Egypt care 
nothing at all. 





THE ART OF LACE-MAKING.* 


Tue iron hand of machinery long ago touched that most delicate 
of crafts, lace-making, and with extraordinary success. But 
to your true lace-lover not the most attractive of its results can 
compare for one moment with the beauty of hand-made lace, 
and he—or more probably it will be she—will agree with all tho 
enthusiasin which marks Mr. Thomas Wright’s history of lace- 
making. Lace-making, he says, is an art. ‘‘ A piece of lace is 
an artistic composition expressed in twisted thread, just as a 
piece of wood-carving is the expression of the artist’s idea in 
chiselled wood ” :— 

‘* A border of Buckinghamshire Point of beautiful design and 

gossamer texture is the product, not of an elderly woman— 
seated at the door of a thatched cottage—and a pillow gleaming 
— and pins, but of centuries of vision, intuition and 
skill, 
The history of the art is somewhat fragmentary—the track 
is lost here and there—but what is known of it is full of interest 
and justifies Mr. Wright's description of it as romance. “ It 
was in Egypt, the land of the necromancer, the diviner and the 
magician, that the earliest fabric that really deserves the name 
of lace was probably made.” Very clumsy and tedious was this 
primitive lace-making, but as late as the fourteenth century the 
method was still followed in Flanders. ‘“ This weird, this un- 
canny occupation,” says Mr. Wright, “though out of place in 
mediaeval Flanders, seems quite suitable to the sepulchral, 
chocolate-coloured ladies who walk one way and lock another 
in the Egyptian Book of the Dead.” From Egypt lace seems to 
have made its way to Venice, and from Venice to Flanders, and 
Mr. Wright gives a brief description and history of the various 
laces of the Continent, from the Pot Lace of Antwerp to Mechlin, 
from Chantilly to the semi-Oriental iaces of Russia. 

It is, however, with lace-making in England that Mr. Wright 
is chiefly concerned. On its introduction by Flemish refugees 
somewhere about the middle of the sixteenth century, the art 
established itself almost everywhere in Buckinghamshire, 
Bedfordshire, and Northamptonshire :— 

“Men, women and children all made point lace—the sleepy 
giants of Wilstead, the Johns and Joans of Clapham, the gokes 
of Yardly Gobion, the black-eyed girls of Fritwell, the skegs of 
Brackley, the moon-rakers of Grendon, the thatchers’ wives of 
Haddenham, the ripe beauties of King’s Sutton, the wearisome 
musicians of Lavendon, the girls whose hair was all North 
Crawley and the girls whose hair was tidy—in short, to use a 
Northamptonshire saying, all the world and Little Billing 
made lace.” 

Lovers of the beattiful Brussels lace, who have no doubt assumed 
that it originally carne from Brussels, will be interested to hear 
of a theory that the famous Point d’ Angleterre, usually held to 
be Brussels lace of the best period, originated in Devonshire, 
and was copied by the refugee lace-makers who settled in Honiton 
and its neighbourhood. Mr. Wright deals very fully with the 
origin and development of Bucks Point Lace, describing in detail 
its more popular variations. Delightful are the names given to 
favourite patterns by the lace-workers—the Great Running 
River and the Little Running River, the Water Lily, the Seven 
Diamonds, Wedding Bells, the Peacock’s Tail, and the Old 
Woman of Cosgrove. Readers will find much to delight and 
amuse them in the chapters on the Bobbins and on that quaint 
custom, the Lace Tell. Bobbins were occasionally fashioned of 





* The Romance of the Lace Pillow. By Thomas Wright, ~ Olney, Bucks : 
H. H, Armstrong. 
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brass and silver, gold, pewter, and even glass, but wood and bone 
were the materials chiefly used, and in. the bone bobbins, 
frequently beautifully coloured, ingenuity and artistic design 
reached their height :— 

“ What with its forest of pins, many of them brightly beaded ; 
what with its bobbins of red, emerald green, orange and bistre, 
all differing in design, beauty and sheen, what with the play 
and vagaries of light on the spangled and glittering Venetians, 
cuts and pompadours, a proud pillow furnished with a broad, 
delicate and autiful piece of Bucks Point was a sight to 
electrify.” 

Alas! Mr. Wright has to admit that ‘‘ most bobbins made during 
the last twenty years are ugly.”” Motiwed bobbins were very 
popular. Pious aspiration was a popular subject for a motto; 
sometimes the inscription was purely historical, recording some 
important event; now and again it would take the form of an 
epitaph! But naturally the favourite subject was that of Love, 
though it must be confessed the expression of it rarely excelled 
the jingle of the valentine. It is easy to understand fair lace- 
makers delighting in bobbins recording true love, but it seems a 
curious and morbid taste to ply bobbins inscribed pathetically : 
“Richard Cobb slited by one A. 8S.” or ‘I wonce loved them 
that ner loved me.”’ Few people nowadays, we imagine, know 
anything of the Lace Tells—the quaint rhymes and tales that 
the lace-makers used to chant in a sing-song voice as they counted 
the pins. The Bucks workers, says Mr. Wright, had a morbid 
taste in Tells, and delighted in such tales as that of ‘“‘ The Jewish 
Maiden,” who bribed a little boy with an apple and a plum and 
a “garry gold ring,” and then :— 

“... Laid him on the dresser board, no mercy then she 

showed, 
But seer 5 him with a knife and stabbed until the life blood 
flowed,” 
But they could on occasicn sing @ fairy-tale :— 


o 
“A lad down at Olney looked over a wall, 
And saw nineteen little golden girls playing at ball. 
Golden girls, gclden girls, will you be mine ? 
You shall neither wash dishes nor wait on the swine. 
But sit on a cushion and sew a fine seam, 
Eat white bread and butter and strawberries and cream.” 
Mr. Wright concludes his attractive book by describing how 
with the advent of machinery the art of pillow-lace fell on evil 
days, and gives an account of the movement, inaugurated in 
the late “‘ nineties’? by a number of enthusiasts to restore it, a 
movement which has met with considerable success. We have 
only one complaint to make of Mr. Wright’s book, and 
that is the disproportionate space given to acknowledging 
by name the numerous people who have helped him with 
information or given support to the revival of pillow-lacc. 
Such persons, we are sure, would have been content with 
knowing that they had helped in a cause they had much at 
heart without this laboured public recognition, which is both 


tedious and irritating. 





THE INDUSTRIAL CLINIC. * 
“INDUSTRIAL unrest is a psychological reaction to unfavourable 
environment; just as diminishing output is a sign of lack of 
physical energy,” says Professor Collis in his preface to this 
small but really intensely interesting manual. With its recent 
experience of strikes on what appear, superficially at least, 
flimsy pretexts, with the wide prevalence of the “ ca’ canny ” 
movement undenied and, indeed, undeniable, the suffering middle 
class will be inclined to brush aside such a suggestion as senti- 
mental, partial, and altogether ill-timed. It is true that the 
present unsettled industrial conditions may not, indeed cannot, 
be entirely due to the factors on which Professor Collis lays stress. 
There is to be detected in the movement a political agitation 
which unfavourable working conditions may have permitted 
to spread, but which is not directly the result of such conditions 
This political agitation is hardly concerned with the improvement 
of the manual labourer’s lot in the sense at least of the words 
quoted. It is not necessary to maintain that the political 
leaders of the movement have not this ideal before them, but 
at the present time contentment of the workers would not further 
their political object,and so they have concentrated on raising 
the manual labourer’s wages. As increase of wages unaccom- 
panied by increased production only results, during the period 
of world-shortage of all commodities, in a further rise of prices, 
the discontent of the proletariat is not allayed by these con- 


* The Industrial Clinic. Edited by Professor Edgar L. Collis, M.D. ‘ Modern 
qinic Manuals.” London: John Bale, Sous, and Danielsson, (10s. 6d. net.] 











cessions, but rather enhanced, and only the political agitator is 
satisfied. 

However, the contributors to The Industrial Clinic, cach 
possessing expert knowledge of the particular branch with 
which he or she deals, give very considerable support to the 
editor’s contention, and the reader must indeed be herd of 
heart who, studying the manuel, does not feel increased sym- 
pathy with the worker, who, besides suffering from the terrible 
monotony inseparable from his occupation, has to perform 
work which may in itself be dangerous, or is of necessity carried 
out under conditions impoverishing health. The operatives in 
textile factories may be working in warm humid atmospheres, 
another class of work may involve the risk of inheling poisonous 
fumes or irritating perticles of dust, both of which may lead to 
serious disease of the lungs. It is indeed surprising to learn 
how many trades are associated with processes dangerous to 
health. The mortality tables of the workers bring out this 
point—namely, the relative danger of certain trades—quite clearly, 
Thus, Dr. Vernon, who contributes a paper on “Industrial 
Fatigue,” mentions that the average duration of life among steel 
workers was in 1891-99 only 39.3 years. It is true that, 
probably, as the result of improvement of the conditions of 
work the average age at death in 1917 reached 49.5 years, 
yet the average duration of life of steel smelters and pitmen 
was nine years less than that of lebourers in steel works. Dr, 
Vernon says: ‘The fatigue of certain heavy industries is 
strikingly shown by the mortality records.” It is indeed! 
And it may be truly said that in some industries men have been 
and are being worked to death. Until such conditions heave 
been a3 far es possible remedied, contentment of the worker 
cannot be expected. 

But the contributors to this manuel are not concerned to 
show only how the contentment of the worker may be attained. 
They insist very strongly that a contented worker is also a 
more efficient employee and have no difficulty in maintaining 
this point of view. Large businesses cannot be run even by the 
most humane employers on a purely phileathropic basis,so thet 
the question whether improved conditions of work will be 
accompanied by increased efficiency and greeter output is 
most important. The difficulty, of course, is to convince the 
employee that the measures taken are as much for his benefit 
as for that of the employer, and it is here that there is so much 
room for co-operation between directors and workers. The 
first stumbling-block is likely to be the selection of the worker 
for any particular job. The rejected worker will naturally 
have a grievance, and unless his fellow workers fully understand 
the reasons of the rejection, trouble in the works is likely to 
result. Yet it is obvious that a man is likely to earn more money 
and feel more contented in doing work for which he is suited, 
while if in unsuitable employment, besides experiencing 
unnecessary strain, he may interfere with the working and 
earning capacity of his fellow workers and may, indeed, be a 
positive danger to them. These considerations give particular 
interest to the papers, “The Medical Examination of the 
Worker,” by W. F. Deerden, and ‘Choosing the Worker,” 
by B. Muscio. The latter paper ends with a section headed 
* Dangers” which is worthy of careful perusal. 

Dr. Vernon’s paper on “Industrial Efficiency and Fatigue,” 
from which we have already quoted, will probably attract the most 
attention, dealing as it does with the effects of the shortening 
of the hours of work. It is made clear that a very considerable 
reduction of these hours may be accompanied by a@ much 
increased output, but that a point is reached varying with the 
nature of the particular process when, although the output 
per hour is increased, the total output is diminished. In certain 
industries, especially those almost entirely dependent on 
machinery, reduction of hours is more likely to result in lessened 
output. “ Hence it follows that one cannot lay down @ gencral 
rule that, so far as output is concerned, an eight-hour day 
is the best working period; butit will generally be admitted that 
in all but the very light industries .... eight hours 2 day are 
as many as can reasonably be expected of the average worker.” 
With this view there will be a large measurement of agreement, 
it being presupposed that the worker really endeavours to do 
his best. y 

The remaining papers maintain the high standard attained 
by the writers we have mentioned, and the editor is to be con- 
gratulated on having enlisted the services of such able 
contributors and on the issue of a manual of so great value 
to all interested in industrial questions, 
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ANTON TCHEHOY.* 

Ayton Tcuenov is a Russian writer whose works, excluding 
perhaps the plays, have generally seemed less strange, a little 
less upside down to English readers than those of many of his 
compatriots. For that reason some of us have liked him rather 
the more, some rather the less. His letters will probably bring 
the reason of his unusual usualness, his almost bewildering 
sanity home to his English readers. He was a doctor, a 
practising doctor. He had an almost European scientific 
attitude in his professional capacity. The vastness of Russia 
did not appal him. He had contemplated the vastness of 
science, and he had a private perspective that even the vast 
formlessness of the Steppes could not obliterate. He was 
sufficiently objective in his outlook on Russia to be almost 
entirely comprehensible in his actions. In the newly published 
letters to his family there are wonderful accounts of a journey 
across Siberia which he undertook in order to study the con- 
dition of exiles and convicts. He travelled by sledge, carriage, 
and rowing boat almost day and night for two months. He 
conveys the sense of the dizzy fatigues of such a journey with 
great skill: 

“The stations are sometimes thirty to thirty-five versts 
apart. You drive by night, you drive and drive, till you feel silly 
and lightheaded, and if you venture to ask the driver how far 
it is to the next station, he will never say less than seventeen 
versts. That’s particularly agonizing when you have to go at 
a walking pace along a muddy road full of holes, and when you 
are thirsty. I have learned to do without sleep; 1 don’t mind 
a bit when they wake me. As a rule one does not sleep for one 
day and night, and then the next day at dinner-time there is a 
strained fecling in one’s eyelids ; in the evening and in the night 
towards daybreak of the third day, one dozes in the chaise and 
sometimes falls asleep for a minute as one sits at dinner; and 
after dinner at the stations, while the horses are being harnessed, 
one lolls on the sofa, and the real torture only begins at night. 
In the evening, after drinking five glasses of tea, one’s face 
begins to burn, one’s body feels limp all over and longs to bend 
backwards ; one’s eyes close, one’s feet ache in one’s big boots, 
one’s brain is in a tangle. If I allow myself to put up for the 
night I fall into a dead sleep at once ; if I have strength of will 
to vo on, I drop asleep in the chaise, however violent the jolting 
may be; at the stations the drivers wake one up, as one has to 
get out of the chaise and pay for the journey.” 


But the reader is not to imagine that in his letters the author 
of The Three Sisters, of My Life and of the Cherry Orchard 
figures only as the gossiping traveller. Tchehov had a rare 
quelity—rarer in Russians, surely, than in the men of any other 
nation—he had wisdom, and in the letters his philosophy of 
life and his theories of literary aesthetics find easy expression, 

“ You are speaking of the ‘ right to live ’ of this or that branch 
of knowledge ; | am speaking of peace, not of rights. I want 
people not to see war where there is none. Different branches 
of knowledge have always lived together in peace. Anatomy 
and belles-lettres ave of equally noble descent ; they have the 
same purpose and the same enemy—the devil—and there is 
absolutely nothing for them to fight about. There is no struggle 
for existence between them. If a man knows about the circula- 
tion of the blood, he is rich; if he also learns the history of 
religion and the song ‘I remember a marvellous moment,’ he 
becomes richer, not poorer—that is to say, we are concerned 
with pluses alone.” 

“JT am afraid of those who look for a tendency between the 
lines, and who are determined to regard me either as a liberal 
or as & conservative. lam not a liberal, not a conservative, not 
2 believer in gradual progress, not a monk, not an indifferentist. 
... 1 have no preference either for gendarmes, or for butchers, 
or for scientists, or for writers, or for the younger generation. 
[ regard trade-marks and labels as a superstition. My holy of 
holies is the human body, health, intelligence, talent, inspiration, 
love, and the most absolute freedom—freedom from violence 
and lying, whatever forms they may take. This is the pro- 
gremime I would follow if 1 were a great artist.” 


Both books are admirably translated. The question of the 
rendering of provincialisms, which always presents a problem, 
has been admirably handled in the stories translated by 
M. Koteliansky and Mr. Gilbert Cannan. 





LOOKING BACK. 

Kina Epwarp VII. and the Royal Navy are the two central] 
subjects of interest in the amusing volume of Sir Seymour 
Fortescue’s recollections. Both have a special appeal and 
attraction for all Englishmen worth the name. And it would 
be difficult to find any one better fitted to write of both than the 
Sergeant-at-Arms in the House of Lords, with his long record 

* (1) The Letters of Anton Tehehov. ‘Translated by Constance Garnett. 
London : Chatto and Windus. [12s. 6d. net.|.—-(2) My Life, and other Stories. 
By Anton Tehehoy. Translated by 8. S. Koteliansky and Gilbert Cannan. 
London : ©. W. Daniel. 17s. net.! 
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of service at home and abroad and his wide acquaintance in the 
society of every nation. Asa naval officer in active employment 
from 1871 to 1893, when he was appointed Equerry to the 
Prince of Wales, Sir Seymour Fortescue had a varied experience 
of ships, commanding officers and foreign ports which has left 
many lively memories and affords a fine crop of picturesque 
stories told with great spirit, good humour and frankness, 
Evidently, in those early days, he was himself an extremely 
light-hearted young officer, with a considerable taste for adyen- 
ture of all kinds and very little love for hard study. In fact, to 
judge by his own account of things, his detestation of high 
mathematics seems to have interfered a little with his promotion, 
On one occasion a high authority “ pointed out that in one year 
I had been something like six different kinds of Lieutenants, 
that the Admiralty had had enough of me,” &c., &e. ! 

Evidently, during Sir Seymour Fortescue’s years afloat, he 
was absent from no interesting expedition in which the Navy 
took part. He was at the Dardanelles in 1878, in Egypt in 1882, 
on the Danube, in the odd little Suakim campaign, in China, 
Japan, the West Indies. His recollections of the Mediter- 
ranean Station in 1886, under H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
as Commander-in-Chief, as First Lieutenant in the ‘Surprise, 
with much time spent at Malta and visits to Constantinople, 
are full of pleasant experiences and sketches of a world that 
seems much more than thirty years in the past. One good 
story is of the British Ambassador at Constantinople, Sir William 
White. During the reign of a former Ambassador the Sultan 
and his Ministers had behaved in a hardly respectful manner 
to the Duke of Edinburgh when he visited the city : an occasion 
on which Sir Seymour Fortescue was present. ‘The mission of 
the following year found all changed: hospitality and cordialiiy 
in the ascendant. 

“On one occasion, during Sir William’s reign at Constanti- 
nople, the Grand Vizier had come to see him on some business, 
and the interview had not been a very peaceable one. The 
Grand Vizier was insisting rather peremptorily on his point 
when he was suddenly interrupted: ‘ Monsieur le Grand Vizier, 
je vous défends de me parler sur ce ton-la—a la porte ! ’—and 
‘a la porte’ the Grand Vizier went, to return next day in a very 
chastened spirit to make his submission.” 

Sir Seymour Fortescue went cut to South Africa in 1899 as 
Naval Aide-de-Camp to Lord Roberts, having easily gained 
leave of absence from the Prince of Wales. At that moment, 
after the ‘‘ black week ” in the autumn of 1899, he felt, like so 
many others, that ‘ it was impossible for a man of my age to 
remain in England if by hook or by crook he could possibly 
manage to get out to Africa.” He did not regret acting on the 
impulse—‘“ for a sailor, it was a new experience to see a large 
British Army doing its job.” He saw a great deal of the war, 
made many new friends, and prophesied “ that the then Major 
Douglas Haig was sure to make a name for himself in the future.” 
He tells a story of Queen Victoria—then eighty years old—and 
the news of the “ black week,” which is fine and characteristic :— 

“When the bad news arrived, Queen Victoria—though she 
had much too fine and well-trained a sense of proportion to 
feel in the least nervous—thought that nevertheless she would 
like to consult some military authority who had a knowledge of 
South Africa. Accordingly, the late Sir Evelyn Wood was 
summoned to Balmoral. When he presented himself he was 
addressed somewhat as follows :—‘ Sir Evelyn, I have sent for 
you to consult you about the campaign in South Africa, but 
mind, I will have no croakers here.’ 

An Elizabethan touch, as Sir Seymour Fortescue remarks. 

He was happy and fortunate in his service with King Edward : 
the King had and has no more sincere admirer. ‘This 
book brings out again the penetration and the happy 
diplomatic gifts which resulted in our understanding with 
France, as well as the attractive charm and social genius which 
made the King so well beloved abroad and at home. [If Sir 
Seymour Fortescue does not actually tell us anything new of 
Edward VIL., his Court, his friends, and the triumphs gained 
by his personal tact, he draws a picture both singularly pleasant 
and of convincing truth. One reads with special pleasure the 
pages dealing with the King’s visit to Paris in 1903, when in the 
course of a few days he changed the spirit of a nation. 





“MAGAZINE” SCHOOL AND ITS GREATEST 
EXPONENT.* 

THe desk of William Sydney Porter (known to the reading 

public as “‘O. Henry”) was quite worth sweeping. Admirers 

of his mature work will further find the critical and biographical 
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comments which conclude his last volume, Waifs and Strays, 
of considerable interest. Stevenson would surely have delighted 
in “ O. Henry’s ” work—Stevenson who approved of the writer 
who wrote solely to amuse, who was the fille de joie of the 
intellectual world. There has perhaps never been a writer whose 
work is so wholly objective as that of “‘O. Henry.” His readers 
need bring nothing to the perusal of the story. Run your eyes 
down the lines on the page and “ O. Henry ” does the rest. He 
is always perfectly easy, perfectly sure, and if sometimes obvious 
it is with an obviousness that is soothing and flattering to the 
reader. 

It is interesting to see what a high opinion that remarkable 
wit, Mr. Stephen Leacock, has of “©. Henry’s” work. His 
article in the present volume, “The Amazing Genius of O. 
Henry,” in which he incidentally gives an analysis of the meaning 
of the word “ highbrow,” is thoroughly instructive. ‘‘ High- 
brow,” he says, is an ominous word, “a sign of warning placed 
over things to be avoided.” 

“‘For the ordinary American this word ‘ highbrow’ has been 
pieced together out of recollections of a college professor in a 
black tail coat and straw hat destroying the peace of an Adiron- 
dack boarding-house: out of the unforgotten dullness of a 
Chautauqua lecture course, or the expiring agonies of a Browning 
Society. To such a mind the word ‘highbrow’ sweeps a wide 
and comprehensive area with the red rag of warning. It covers, 
for example, the whole of history, or, at least, the part of it 
antecedent to the two last presidential elections. All foreign 
literature, and all references to it, are ‘ highbrow.’ Shakespeare, 
except as revived at twenty-five cents a seat with proper altera- 
tions in the text, is ‘ highbrow.’ The works of Milton, the theory 
of evolution, and, in fact, all science other than Christian science, 
is ‘highbrow.’ A man may only read and discuss such things 
at his peril. If he does so, he falls forthwith into the class of the 
Chautauqua lecturer and the vacation professor; he loses all 
claim to mingle in the main stream of life by taking a hand at 
ten-cent poker, or giving his views on the outcome of the 1916 
elections.” 

But if ‘* O. Henry ”’ was always content to amuse, and if he 
avoided didacticism, he had yet a pleasing sentimentality, though 
he was exceedingly careful that the reader’s pity should never be 
wrought upon to the point of discomfort. It is the same story 
with his use of the fruits of his manifestly wide reading. They 
must never be obtruded ; they must even be ill-used, misquoted 
or neglected lest an ignorant reader should miss a tittle of his 
due of flattery. Mr. Vachel Lindsay, in his otherwise rather 
unsuccessful set of laudatory verse, has hit him off exactly 
and compares him to 


’ 


when he cails him a “ Slave-scholar ’ 
sop :— 
** sop the Greek, who made dull masters laugh 
With little tales of fox and dog and calf.” 

But, after all, can there ever be anything really despicable in 
the art of a man who has mastered a difficult technique as 
perfectly as had “*O. Henry”? His sleight of hand, his light- 
ness of touch, his genius for inversion, the treble surprises that 
he would spring upon the reader, are, we believe, unmatched 
in the work of any other writer either in English or French. 
At his best the machinery that works these amazing trans- 
formation scenes hardly creaks, and at his worst we seldom 
find in him a worse fault than a certain obviousness of relation 
between means and ends. 





FICTLOR. 
OPEN THE DOOR! * 
No one will be surprised to learn that Mrs. Carswell’s novel 
secured the £250 prize in the competition initiated by Mr. 
Melrose. Her work has many striking qualities: energy, a 
rich profusion of characters clearly seen and relentlessly por- 
trayed, and a thoroughly modern treatment of that all-absorbing 
theme of to-day—the duel of the generations, the conflict of 
filial affection with resentment and self-expression. For a first 
novel, as we take it to be, this is a remarkable achievement. 
Of the art of realistic presentation Mrs. Carswell’s has little to 
learn. There is enough matter in the book for three ordinary 
novels ; it is long and full and minute. Indeed, one is inclined 
to think that she has put too much into her book. Not only 
does it cover a period of nearly twenty years in the life of the 
heroine and her mother, but their physical and mental qualities 
are described with a particularity that is positively embarrassing. 
The art of omission is not popular with modern novelists, and 
in this respect Mrs, Carswell is quite in the fashion. She leaves 
too little to the imagination, with the result that very few of 
° Open the Door! By 


Catherine Carswell. London: Meirose. [7s. Gd. vet.) 





her characters engage the affection of the reader. Open the 
Door ! is a story of heredity diluted and modified by surround- 
ings and the new time spirit, the third generation showing only 
but slight traces of the evangelicalism which had dominated 
their parents and grandparents, and the reaction is all the more 
striking since the scerte is laid chiefly in Scotland. It is emin- 
ently a Feminist novel, for the women are much stronger 
characters than the men. Open the Door! is a novel without 
a real hero. Joanna’s first lover is a transient and somewhat 
embarrassed phantom; her first husband, a young Italian 
inventor of a volcanic temperament with possibilities of develop- 
ing into a Bluebeard, is speedliy removed by an accident; the 
long episode of her relations with the artist Louis Pender, a 
man twice her age, only proves at great length their mutual 
incompatibility, and the inevitable disillusionment of the ardent 
and exacting Joanna with a self-protective lover who was only 
capable of a real devotion to Art. Her ultimate choice of the 
decent young man of science, Lawrence Urquhart, angular, silent 
butsincere, is asurprise, but his courtship had been patriarchal, and 
we hope that Joanna made him a good wife. The early chapters 
give a wonderfully vivid picture of the Bannerman household 
and the struggles of the devout and devoted mother to control 
her wayward brood. ‘ Juley ’’ Bannerman is the most pathetic 
figure in the book, as her sister ‘‘ Aunt Perdy,” who lives on a 
hilltop in Italy,is the wildest, the most eccentric and the most 
original. The scenes of studio-life in Glasgow are brilliantly 
done, with many incisive portraits which never err on the side 
of flattery. But with a lively respect for Mrs. Oarswell’s 
unflinching candour, we confess to finding the latter half of 
Joanna’s emotional Odyssey somewhat fatiguing. Mr. St. John 
Ervine dedicated his last novel to two ladies, one of whom had 
asked him for a book in which there was nothing about the war, 
and the other for a book in which there was nothing about sex. 
There is nothing about the war in Mrs. Carswell’s book, but 
there are moments when we almost wish there were. 


READABLE Novets.—Ann’s First Flutter. By Robert A. 
Hamblin. (George Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—The story 
of a country girl who becomes a Post Office Civil Servant and 
does not give satisfaction. The rich uncle who returns from 
Australia is rather a conventional figure, but the book is pleasant 
reading for the holiday season.——The Dummy Hand. By 
C. N. and A. M. Williamson. (Hutchinson. 8s, 6d. net.)— 
The scene of this novel is laid in America, and the authors give 
such charming descriptions of the Grand Canyon that the reader 
will feel inclined to spend his next holiday in exploring the 
region. The story is concerned with an actress and the two 
men who are in love with her, and in the end the hero, who, 
needless to say, is a V.C., triumphs over his rival. 





POETS AND POETRY. 


A COLLECTED EDITION OF MR. GORDON 
BOTTOMLEY’S PLAYS.* 

THERE sre @ great many poems which do not yield up their 
savour without repeated re-readings at longish intervals. Of 
such may be Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s The Crier by Night, The 
Riding to Lithend, and Midsummer Eve, but as yet, in the 
present writer, familiarity has not bred respect. For this or 
another cause his much better known King Lear's Wife will, 
we believe, remain at present the play preferred by most of 
Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s readers, in spite of the publication of the 
present interesting collection. In King Lear’s Wife not only 
the poetry but the interest and the delineation of character is 
far superior, and we cannot believe thateven time and familiarity 
can ever endow the other poetic dramas with the terse virility 
of the play that first delighted us. The Riding to Lithend is 
the best of the less familiar plays; its odious characters live 
and the verse can soar, but in Gunner and Hallgerd we could 
never sec ourselves shadowed forth. In King Lear's Wife 
the philosophy is of universal application. A common humanity 
involves us in the drama, and we are apt to feel more than an 
onlooker’s cool concern for the event. Zhe Crier by Night, 
the second play in this collection, is conceived in what we may 
call the Deirdre manner—a manner whose faults outweigh ite 
advantages in the present writer’s view. A Midsummer Eve 
has many of the Celtic drama’s worst characteristics, though it 
contains one or two fine passages. 

Incidentally, this play brings up with some force the question 


* King Lear’s Wife, and Uther Plays, 
Constable, (10s. net.) 
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of the proper treatment of stage directions. These plays, it 
must be remembered, are intended both to be read and acted. 
But has the poet clearly envisaged either group of his disciples 
in the following, which is typical ? 


* All is soundless again save for the. cow's moaning. The 
twilight deepens no farther, and presently its dead gold brownness 
becomes cooler in tone ; the mist, which had been merged in the 
nightfall’s dimness, imperceptibly becomes apparent again, being 
suffused by an oozing of silveriness through the pervading brown- 
ness ; moon-rise is evident, although the moon is hidden by the 
——— mist which it fills. Perhaps a crying of bats is heard, 

ut this is not certain. An owl cries somewhere—probably from 

one of the gable-holes, for it sounds both inside and outside at 
once ; after many tentative Tu-whits it launches a full Tu-whoo 
and swings out far and low across the valley : a chirping of frogs 
begins in the nearest ditches.....” 


The rest is obviously legitimate, being directions as to 
the position of the characters. But in the passage we have 
instanced, what purpose is achieved or intended ? lt is surely 
neither a hint on interpretation to the actors, a guide to the 
proper management of the lines and the conduct of the “ pro- 
perty ” bats, nor is it a piece of prose whose cadence is to vary 
the blenk verse for the reader. 

In King Lear's Wife every stage direction is a little vignette 
of the scene, oran eside for the actors. Neither in the setting of 
the scene, the conduct of the story, or its embellishment and 
illustration, is there a wasted word. The Physician’s speech 
shows us his own anelytical mind and the despzir of the neglected 
queen in nine lines :— 


“We cannot die wholly against our wills ; 
And in the texture of women I have found 
Harder determination than in men : 
The body grows impatient of enduring, 
The harried mind is from the the body estranged, 
And we consent to go: by the Queen's touch, 
The way she moves—or does not move—in bed, 
The eyes so cold and keen in her white mask, 
I know she has consented.” 


But amid the abundance of this most rich, most ample of 
little plays, there is surely nothing—nothing, we mean, that cen 
be detached from its setting—that surpesses Goneril’s twe 
speeches to her mother. Goneril draws her own portrait at 
length for us—cold, pure, ruthless—and then shows us the 
sordid Regan :— 


“T dreamt that I was swimming, shoulder up, 
And drave the bed-clothes spreading to the floor: 
Coldness awoke me ; through the waning darkness 
I heard far hounds give shivering aéry tongue, 
Remote, withdrawing, suddenly faint and near ; 
I leapt and saw a pack of stretching weasels 
Hunt a pale coney in a soundless rush, 
Their elfin and thin yelping pierced my heart 
As with an unseen beauty long awaited ; 
Wolf-skin and cloak I buckled over this night-gear, 
And took my honoured spear from my bed-side 
Where none but I may touch its purity, 
And sped as lightly down the dewy bank 
As any mothy owl that hunts quick mice. 
They went crying, crying, but I lost them 
Before ‘I stept, with the first tips of light, 
On Raven Crag near by the Druid Stones...” 
“Does Regan worship anywhere at dawn ? 
The sweaty half-clad cook-maids render lard 
Out in the seullery, after pig-killing, 
And Regan sidles among their greasy skirts, 
Smeary and hot as they, for craps to suck. 
I lost my thoughts before the giant Stones .. . 
And when anew the earth assembled round me 
I swung out on the heath and woke a hare 
And speared it at a cast and shouldered it.” 


Whether Mr. Gordon Bottomley—though calling his creations 
by their Shakespearian namesin his heart—would not have done 
better to call his monarch Cole or Cadwallader in print is a 
question with which controversy will probably long be busy. 
It is a play which would not be spoiled if Mr. Gordon Bottomley 
in a pet called the protagonists Smith, Jones, and Robinson. 
We recommend this test, by the way, to those who are called 
upon to pronounce judgment upon the poetic drama. There is 
more in it than meets the eye. 





Porms Wortuy or ConsmDERATION.—Anniversaries and 
Other Poems. By Leonard Huxley. (Murray. 5s. net.)— 
Musical and conservative. In the Shadows. By David Gray. 
(Melrose. 1s. net.)—Promising sonnets by a young poct who 
died of consumption. 








———— 


‘ a] \¥r 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—-—__ 
{Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review, ] 
ee 
Miss Julia Stimson wes what in the American Army is called 
“Chief Nurse,” end whet we should cell ‘‘ Matren,” of a 
British hospital in France. In her letters to her family (Finding 
Themselves, Macmillan and Co., New York, 8s. net) she expresses 
views which will probably surprise almost #s much as they 
will please her English readers. We are apt to disparage our 
powers—cespecially our powers of producing tolerable institutions 
—yet she has nothing but admiration for the organisation of 
our hospitals, and for the spirit shown by British medical per- 
sonnels from chief surgeons down to V.A.D.’s. She tells some 
interesting storics. Those which express her admiration for 
the spirit of the men will not surprise even this modest netion :— 
“A nurse stopped at the office to leave the notices of two 
new ‘ Dangerously Ill’ cases. As sho handed me the slip she 
said, ‘ Of the sixty-four new stretcher cases we got in last night, 
all have bandaged eyes. They are the worst gassed men | 
have ever scen. I’ve done nothing but irrigate eyes all the 
morning. One man discovered that he could see a little when 
I got his lids opened and his eyes washed out, and he burst out 
* Oh, sister, I can see, and I &m not going to be blind after all 
am 1?’ Then I realized what an agony of fear there must be 
in the minds of those sixiy-four motionless men, not one of 
whom had even whimpered—so since then I’ve been saying to 
each one that he was sure to seo after a while, for you know 
if they live they nearly all do get back their sight, and probably 
not more than those two D.I.’s will die. But think what they 
have been suffering!’ Another nurse was giving a bath to a 
man who had just been brought in on a stretcher. “* Oh, but 
you are the dirtiest man I ever saw,’ she laughed at him ; ‘abso- 
lately the very dirtiest.’ ‘Oh, sister, don’t say that,’ he said. 
‘How could I help it ? I haven’t had a bath nor a change of 
underclothes for twenty-two days.’—Quick came the answer, 
‘li that’s the case, I call you clean.’ ” 
The account of the hospitel work et Rouen during the Merch 
Retreat is very striking. Miss Stimson seems to have been 
one of the rare matrons who thoroughly sympathized with 
greenhorn probationers. Her account of the quite young and 
inexperienced nurses who were sent down “into this awful 
hospital,” where the overflowing wounded were lying in stretchers 
between the beds, is most charming. 





The third number of the new educational magazine, Ldiucation 
for the New Era, contains a particularly interesting little article 
on Psycho-Analysis, in which, for the enlightenment of the 
beginner, a very clear outline is given of the respective parts 
played by the pioneers—Freud, Jung and Adler. It will be 
very welcome to those who have floundered unguided through 
the mass of books and review articles in which the busy teacher's 
complete familiarity with the history of the science is, for some 
reason, generally assumed. Very sound js Mr. Neill (the 
Editor) on the disadvantages of the Crank school. The crank, 
he says, is the man who is guided in his behaviour by his own 
opinion, not by that of a crowd. He is generally in advance 
of his fellows. But if he is in advance of his adult fellows he 
is still more ahead of the normal child who is most reluctantly 
dragged from Charlie Chaplin and the fox-trot to breathe the 
rarified atmosphere of Shelley. But, in spite of reluctance, the 
child is hauled along, end the amiable crank is rewarded by its 
outward conformity. But he is ignoring the unconscious, and 
the stern suppression of the animal instincts which follow his 
precept and example may do the child irreparable injury. 
Childhood is the time when primitive instincts cen be worked 
off harmlessly, when the practical joke replaces the robbery 
with violence or the drinking bout. Do not bottle up primitive 
instincts, Mr. Neill urges, but let them be got rid of—be acted 
out—at such a time and in such a way as to be harmless. In 
the same magazine the account of some Dutch schools is inter- 
esting, and the reviews of current educational books areexcellent. 
We take exception to one “ answer to correspondents *’ in which 
it is suggested that ‘“‘ A poem may be reproduced in note form 
or as a prose nerrative.” Now herein lics a familiar error, 
an error as fatal as it is fundamental. No poem that is worth 
paper and ink can be reproduced in prose. That is the whole 
point, the raison d’étre of verse. Verse, like music or painting, 
is a vehicle for the conveyance of some emotion or some aspect 
of truth which can be conveyed in no other way. As well ask 
a child to reproduce a sonata or a dance or a water-colour in 
prose. But it is needless to labour the point. 
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Embedded in Mr. Money’s book of anecdotes (Humours of a 
Parish, John Lane, 6s. 6d.) there aro an extraordinarily 
large number of really delightful stories; but the book 
on the whole suffers, as do most books of good stories, 
in being too long. Meny jokes and anecdotes, the 
humorous should remember, are the stones of 2 house rather 
than the flowers of the field. They are striking, end show 
to advantage only in their places. They shine as jewels 
set in the monotony of a clericel meeting or an afternoon’s 
district visiting ; but surround them with better jokes and they 
show neither life nor colour. Some of Mr. Money’s jokes, 
however, ere funny in any setting, end they are ell well told. 
“A boy was once esked who were the Apostles, to which he 
replied, ‘The husbands of the Epistles.” ‘‘ Two American 
girls were in @ crowd in which two unwashed-looking Jews were 
making themselves very objectionable by the way in which 
they shoved and jostled against people. One of the girls said, 
‘I guess those are two of the children of Israel who never picked 
up any manner in the wilderness.’ ‘ Yes,’ said the other, ‘and 
I guess these are two of the children of Israel who passed through 
the Red Sea, and the waters never touched them.’” A 
parson was killed by the bite of a horse, and the following 
epitaph was composed for him :— 

* Horse bit parson ; how it came to pass, 
Horse heard parson say all flesh is grass.” 
“ A certain little boy was very fond of bananes. He was at a 
boarding school, but always went home to luncheon on Sunday. 
One day a prying eye exemined his diary, erd against the 
following Sunday was found written ‘ Remember to leave room 
for bannenas.’ ” 

“A country couple brought a child to bo baptized in long 

clothes. When he [the parson] had poured the water upon it, the 
baby opened its eyes, looked up at him, and said, ‘ What are you 
upto?’ Iknow that I should have dropped the child for a bogy. 
The explanation of the wonder is this. The child was old 
enough to talk and was very small for its age. The parents, 
partly to conceal the delay in the baptism of the child, partly 
thinking that it was the proper thing to do, had put the child 
into long clothes for the occasion.” 
After a very conviviel party of men Jones was so far gone that 
his friends put him into a taxi and told the man to drive him 
home. On the way the driver thought he heard the door bang, 
but looking round he could see nothing wrong. On arriving 
at the house he opened the door and found that Jones had 
completely undressed himself and had folded up his clothes and 
put them ina corner. But his boots were nowhere to be found. 
Evidently the sound of banging which the man had heard was 
Jones opening the door end chucking his boots out as he would 
have done in his bedroom. Mr. Money is a famous cricketer, 
who brought off a memorable victory for Cambridge in the 
University Match, and some of his cricket stories are perfectly 
delightful. We thoroughly recommend the collection as a 
holiday book. 





Conifers and Their Characteristics. By Charles Coltman- 
(John Murray. 21s. net.)—This book aims at giving 
a general account of the distinctive features of the cone-bearing 
plants grown in England ; and it is the intention of the author 
that it should serve as an introduction to the larger authoritative 
works on the subject, such as Elwes and Henry’s T'rees of Great 
Britain, Bean’s T'rees and Shrubs, and Veitch’s Manual of the 
Coniferae, and also as a reference book for use when visiting 
botanical gardens or pinetums. The pines are first considered, 
a general description being followed by a more detailed account 
of the different kinds of pine, the characters in which they 
differ from each other, the soils and climatic conditions most 
sititable for their proper development, their diseases and their 
commercial uses. The other cone-bearing plants are afterwards 
similarly treated. The following quotation is characteristic of 
the style in which the book is written :— 


Rogers. 


_ “We who perforce in early days of life sallied or were sent 
forth from home in quest of knowledge, to drink at the Pierian 
springs of Greek history within the clazsical courts of our public 
schools, may be prone to jump wrongly to a conclusion that 
the Hemlock tree had some connexion with a certain deadly drug, 
that we were instructed by school-books was meted out to those 
who were regarded in the light of a social or political incon- 
venience by the pro tem. Government of the day which ruled 
in mighty Athens.” 


It would have added to the utility of the book if it had been 
provided with more plates—there are only four. Three of these 
are devoted to the cones of the cypresses and are insufficiently 
described, while two figures are given, quite unnecessarily, 





considering how few figures there are in all, of the cone of one 
plant. There are only three text-illustrations—these should, 
if a new edition is called for, be redrawn—and the last of them, 
on p. 239, is not only inadequately described but is also mis- 
leading. There is a not altogether satisfactory glossary of terms 
used and an index which is limited to the names of plants only. 
“Identifying tables’? are included in the work, and these 
should prove useful in finding out the names of conifers unknown 
to the user of the book. 
Silvanus Phillips Thompson, F.R.S.: His Life and Letters. 
By Jane Smeal Thompson and Helen G. Thompson, B.Sc. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 21s, net.)—Many old students of the Finsbury 
Technical College will welcome the excellent life of its first 
Principal, which has been compiled by his wife and daughter. 
Thompson accepted that post in 1885 and occupied it until his 
death in1916. He was, as Dr. Gladstone wrote, “ the right man 
in the right place.” His keen interest in technical education 
enabled him to make the best use of the practically free hand 
which he had in planning the courses at Finsbury. His own 
description of his methods is still worth reading :— 
_ “The education given in the college presents several points 
in marked contrast to an ordinary college education. The 
laboratory, the workshop, and the drawing office take up the 
main portion of the student’s time. For every hour in which 
the student is being talked to in the lecture-room, there are 
two hours in which he is instructing himself by actual work. 
Textbooks are almost unknown; the students acquire their 
facts and draw their inferences not from books, nor from the 
ip se dixit of the teacher, but from the things themselves. Tho 
results of this scheme of instruction are briefly this; that the 
studenis who have followed out their course enter industrial 
life under much more favourable conditions than otherwise 
they could have done. They ops up in the shops in two or 
three years more than they could have done in five or six years 
under the old apprenticeship system. In many cases they 
enter at once as improvers; their college training stands them 
in better stead than an expensive premium, because it fits them 
to enter, not as premium pupils, but rather as workmen, and 
they gain the confidence of older workmen as premium pupils 
very rarely can do.” 
In addition to his life-work at Finsbury, Thompson wrote one 
of the best of elementary textbooks on electricity and magnet- 
ism, a standard work on dynamo-electric machinery, lives of 
Faraday and Lord Kelvin, and various monographs connected 
with Gilbert and the early history of magnetism, besides other 
books and a number of scientific papers. He made several 
contributions of much importance to the sciences of electricity 
and optics, and was known amongst his colleagites as having a 
more than encyclopaedic acquaintance with the literature of 
research on these subjects. He was a convinced member of 
the Society of Friends, and frequently spoke at the Westminster 
Meeting and elsewhere. Some of his religious addresses were 
printed in a posthumous work, A Not Impossible Religion ; 
they show a spirit of lofty idealism and broad toleration. 





The Worcester Liber Albus. By the Rev. J. M. Wilson, 
(S.P.C.K. 15s. net.)—The ‘“ White Book” of Worcester con- 
tains the correspondence of the cathedral monastery from 1301 
to 1446. It has never been printed as a whole, but the Worcester 
Historical Society has published a few selections and also a 
calendar of part of the long series. Canon Wilson has now 
translated and edited a considerable number of the more inter- 
esting letters, dating between 1301 and 1338, to illustrate tho 
life of a great Benedictine monastery in the fourteenth century. 
The book is of great value. The letters and documents show 
the true spirit of the times, not only in regard to the Church, 
but also in respect of political and social matters. An episcopal 
letter liberating a serf who is in minor orders is significant. A 
series of letters of 1305-6 shows the first Prince of Wales forcing 
Worcester to bestow a rich living, held by a worthy scholar, on 
acertain Ingelard, keeper of the Prince’s wardrobe and a layman. 
Another letter begins: “To my disobedient son and perjured 
Vicar of Stanweye, Wulstan, Prior,” and continues :—* On the 
sight of these presents send us without delay by the bearer 
that half-mark for the withholding of which you are, as you 
know, perjured.”” There was much human nature in Wu!stan, 
who in the next letter ordained that the malefactors who 
had stolen his timber should appear in their shirts and 
bareheaded “to waik in our procession before High Mass, 
each carrying a wax candle, weighing one pound, and after- 
wards oficr the candles at the great altar. Archbishop 
Winchelsey in 1312, when England was in a deplorable state of 
coniusion, ordered the Lishop of Winchester to excommunicate 
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all the “ disturbers of peace ” and to arrange special processions 
of the clergy to pray for a secure and lasting peace. 





Income Tax Up to Date. By H. J. Gully. (Financial News, 
9d.)—Mr. Gully’s little pamphlet gives a lucid account of the 
effect of the ‘ proposed new rules and regulations ” for Income 
Tax for 1920-21 ‘‘as forecast in the 1920 Finance Bill.” Until the 
scheme becomes law, the liabilities of the taxpayer must remain 
uncertain, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer has agreed to 
accept most of the proposals of the Income Tax Commission. 
Mr. Gully devotes six pages to the extremely complex question 
of Excess Profits Duty, and gives a table showing the tax pay- 
able on incomes under the proposed new rules. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





Allen (A. F.), An Tatroduction to Chemical Engineering, 8vo..(Pitman) net 10/6 
Ballard (Philip B., Mental Tests, cr Svo...(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Black (W. H.), Real Europe Pocket Guide Book .. (Black, New York) net 15/0 
Blackburn (J. A.) and Watkins (Kenneth), British Submarine in 
POOR, CF GUD 5 ocwnskececdeaceagoacesescewenseeseas (J. Hogg) net 6/0 
Bloxam (M.), A New Guide to Knowledge of Church History, cr Svo 
(Marshall Bros.) net 6,0 


0.), Geolovy of the Mid Continent Oilfields .. (Macmillan) net 


Bosworth (T / 
BVO... ceccvesass (Constable) 6/6 





Brown (David), Fdueational Woodwork, 

Brownlie (John), Hymus of the Russian Church .. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Burroughs (E. &.), Tarzan the Untamed, er 8vo........ (Methuen) net 7/6 
Byron (Gertrude), Poor Angela, cr 8VO........ccceeeeees (Melrose) net 7/0 
Clark (Henry), Faith and the Book, Svo............020085 (Thynne) net 10/6 
Colbourne (Maurice), Wicked Foremen, cr 8V0.........06065 (Daniel) net 7/6 
Couch (Sir A. Quiller-), On the Art of Reading, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 150 
Cullum (R.), Brooding Wild, cr 8vo.............. (Chapman & Hall) net 2/6 
Cullum (R.), Sheriff of Dyke Mom, CF SUB. ccess (Chapman & Hall) net 2/6 
Cullum (R.), Trail of the Axe, cr 8VO.......0065- (Chapman & Hall) net 2/6 
Cullum (R.), Triumph of John Kars, cr SvO...... (Chapman & Hall) het 2/6 
Dawson (Sidns y 8.) and Zouche (R. C, de), Accounting, Svo.,(Pitman) net 10/6 
bitehfield (P. H.), Old Villiage Life, er 8vo............4. (Methuen) net 7/6 
Dumbleton (Lt. J. E.), Principles and Practice of Aerial Navigation, 

SO cic sneer kteuddndaeautbehee sn saneeannenedewentn (Lockwood) net 12/6 
Ferrer (Wm.), Feudal Cambridgeshire, roy 8vo..(Camb,. Univ. Presa) net 42 0 
Fieming (Oliver), Ambrotox and Limping Dick, cr Svo..(Ward, Lock) net 7/0 
Fletcher (J. S.), Scarhaven Keep, cr 8VO.........62605 (Ward, Lock) net 7,0 
Green (F. ED, A History of the English Agricultural Labourer, 1870- 

By ais b caccntaan 4neeéshdesnnesdtevasasgund P. S. King) net 160 
Gregory (Octavia), Magic Garden, cr Svo........ (Elliott, Edinburgh) net 2'6 
Harris (¥. 8.), Sugar-Beet in America, cr 8vo.......... (Macmillan) net 12/0 
Hill (G4. F.), Medailic Portraits of Christ, roy Svo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 18,0 
Hough (Bb. Olney), Practicai Exporting, 8vo.......... (Library Press) net 32,0 


Timbers of the World, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 30,0 

Hunter (William), Serbian Epidemics of Typhus and Relapsing Fever 
in 1915, roy (J. Bale) 


Howard (Alexander L.), A Manual of the 


4vo net 7/6 








Hyland (Rev. St. George K.), Century of Persecution Under Tudor and 

Stuart Sovereigns from Contemporary Records, 8vo...( Routledge) net 21/0 
De Ge DONNNRENS, BUG cc cetandncncesengnssacgancsens (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Jellicoe (Viscount, of Scapa), Crisis of the Naval War, 8vo...(Cassell) net 31/6 
Jones (C, Sheridan), Bolshevism —Its Cause and Cure, cr 8vo..(8. Paul) net 2/6 
Kautsky (Karl), Guilt of William Hohenzollern, Svo....(Skeffington) net 16,0 
Lipscombe (W. P.), Educating Peter, cr 8v0.............. (Constable) net 9/0 
ED Gy Se ONO CU. 0 ob cba enn edencmdngnes cenasune (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Lumb (Norman), Gonococeal Infection in the Male, 8vo...... (J. Bale) net 25.0 
McClymont (James R.), Essays on Early Ornithology and Kindred 

ee i A 00:0: 6.0 tna bebnse 1eekeeeded ebedeenqekes (Quaritch) net 6/0 

acdonald (Julia), Ee Ce OF Gib ak dv kdcncsdunca ...(Stevens) net 3/6 
Me Sees C2. We. Fy. SOC, GE BIG isn 0c cc icccas concens (E. Mathews) net 3/6 
Mactarlane (Wm.), " Practical Guide to Lron and Steel Works Analysis, 

Me Mon cansdcastidéhedesedstgncacetsranbebiseins (Longmans) net 90 
McKenzie (F. A. ), ’ Korea’s Fi ght for Freedom, Svo. .(Sweet & Maxwell) net 10/6 

II nine nud nendannne ee hGhnnnecnnkaekaed (Lane) net 16,0 
Merrel (Concordia), Julia Takes Her Chance, cr 8vo (Selwyn & Blount) net 7,6 
Milton (C. R.), Sunset Gun, cr 8VO.........0cccecesevecs (Melrose) net 7,0 
Moulton (R. G.), Modern Reader's Bible for Schools (New Testament), 

OCP: ardedisad dan d6ctdbhdnien ia ctdneeuhasedaane (Macmillan) net 12/0 
Mussabine (S. A.) (“ Ivor”), A Billiard Player in the Making (Hulton) net 2/6 
Norris (Charles G.), The Amateur, er 8VO...............- (Constable) net 8/6 


Origin and History of Reincarnation (Arranged by 8. George), cr 8vo 
(L. B. Hill) 
Passages for English Repetition (Selected by Masters at Uppingham 
OE, OB BID ig o.0.0000.49:000040000940608888 (Oxford Univ. Press) 
Payne (Thomas), A New Discovery of Jesus Christ, cr 8vo 
(Morgan & Scott) 


net 3/6 
net 4,0 


net 30 


Pitt (Frances), Wild Creatures of Garden and Hedgerow, 8vo (Constable) net 12,0 
Raty (Mrs.), Folk Tales of the Mhasia, ef BVO... ..ssccces (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Spanish Ballads, chosen by G. Le Strange, cr 8vo (Camb. , niv. Press) net 10,6 
Stebbing (KE. P.), Diary of a Sportsman Naturalist in India, 8vo (Lane) net 21/0 
Stirling (Elizabeth), Sweet Aloes, cr 8VO............0000000. (S. Paul) net 7/6 
Systematic Questionnaire on Labour Conditions in Soviet Russia, roy 

ON ducueveceuartséscsneiccodnnsaldeasaeas (Harrison & Sons) net 7/6 
Thaumaturgus (Gregory) Address to Lrigin, by W. Metcalfe. .(S.P.C.K.) net 3/6 

waite (Francis), Eden Gate, er 8vo.......... (St. Catherine Press) net 2/6 
Vaughan (John), Musie of Wild Flowers, cr 8vo..... (E. Mathews) net 8,6 
Warden (Florenc e), Grey Moth, er BVO. cee eeeee ..... (Ward, Lock) net 7/0 
Weaving (Willoughby), Algazel, . .(E. Mathews) net 5/0 








Webb (Sidney & Beatrice), A Constitution for the $8 cialist. Common- 
Se Or GENE DE, SION coon ccccecstaccentsseens (Longmans) net 12/6 
net 7/0 


Wiliams (V.), Mahogany Ship, cr 8vo.................- (Ward, Lock) 








TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF A 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & & CO., Ltd., F REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH 
TABLE NAPERY 


at Makers’ prices. 
Linen List 40P post frez. 


Sener 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. BELFAST 





AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 


and 
will enable you to pay it yourself if 
you live. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO,, 


LTD. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, timrreo. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TCTAL FUNDS - £24,469,031. 





FOR SALE, TO LET, 
| ieee SQUARE, with Garage, Stabling and Rooms 


over 
For Sale, the long lease at a moderate ground rent, with immediate 

possession at a pre-war price, compact and easily run FAMILY 
RESIDENCE, with accommodation of 10 Bed and Dressing-1 coms, 
sathroom, Double Drawing-room, Boudoir, Dining-room, Library, 

and complete domestic offices, Principa: and Secondary Staircases, 

Telephone, electricity and gas, separate boiler for hot water, and 
gas cooking Plate as weil as Eagle Range, 

IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 

House was occupied up till June, 1920 and is in excellent strue- 
tural repair and sanitation. An exceptional opportunity for any 
person requiring a house of very moderate size yet dignified and with 
ample bedroom accommodation. Opposite entrance to Square 
Gardens which contains Lawn Tennis Ground. 





Apply to Messer’. MANN & SON. 12 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
near Victoria, Station, 8.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 2040. 

If garage, &c., not required, house could be sold without at reduced 
price. 





OOMS in Mayfair, near Bond Street, vacant in house 
recently acquired by Literary Society which is willing to | them to 
other Societies or to approved tenants as offices for other than conmimercial 
pupene—Seem. SYKES, 29 Trevor Square, Knightsbridge 
OR SALE. Long- established Private 
Se neol for little boys and girls in North of England. 
with possibilities of extension—Apply by letter, “ X. Y. 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





FE robe ‘lian Day 
Present number 40, 
” Rox 1016, The 











APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





The West Riding Education Committee are prepared to receive from 
women, applications for appointment as ORGANIZER of PHYSICAL 
ING in Elementary Schools. 

Initial Salary, £350 (including Bonus), with four annual increments 
one of £10; some allowance may be made for previous service. 

Applicants should have taken a complete course of training In the Swedish 
system and had previous teaching experience 

Particulars of duties and conditions of appointment together with applic 
forms, which must be returned duly completed not later than Monday 
1920, may be obtained from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
Wakefield. 


yualified 
TRAIN: 


of £15 and 


ition 
, August 23rd, 
County Hiail, 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR A MYNWY. 
The Council of the College invites applications for the following posts. Salary 


£250, increasing to £350 per annum :— 
1. ASSISTANT LECTURER in HISTORY. 
2. ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS, 
qualifications in applied mathematics. 
3. Two ASSISTANT LECTURERS and 
GEOLOGY. 

4. ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in ENGIN 
Further particulars regarding the above posts may be obtained 
undersigned, by whom applications with testimonials (which need not be 

must be received on or before August 7th, 1920. 


who should have special 
DEMONSTRATORS in 
EERING. 


‘from the 
printed) 





D. J. A. BROWN, 
Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff. 
July 19th, 1920. 
COLLEGE OF WALES, 


1 aliaatariatial 
ABERYSTWYTH. 





The Council of the College will shortly proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT 


LECTURER in the Law Department at a commencing salary of £250 to £300 
(according to experience) per annum. Further particulars may be obtained of the 
Registrar, to whom applications should be sent on or before Saturday, 
September 11th. 

Applications should be accompanied by testimonials and references. 

THE REGISTRAR, 
University College of Wales, 
July 24th, 1920, Aberystwyth. 














THE SP 


July 31, 1920.) 


ECTA TOR. 155 





OooUnNnTHY COUNOLL. 


777" 





NEW PANEL 0 L OF EXAMINERS. 
Applications are invited for inclusion in the PANEL OF EXAMINERS in 
(1) Arithmetic, (2) Art, (3) Bookkeeping, (4) Chemistry, (5) Economics, 
(6) English, (7) Frene h, (8) General Knowledge, (9) Geography, (10) German, 


History, (12) Italian, (13) Latin, (14) Mathematics, (15) Mechanics, (16) Metal- 


. 


(17) Needlework, (18) Precis Writing, (19) Physics, (20) Shorthand, (21) 
Spapish, (22 ry pewrit ing, (23) Woodwork. 
'§ f tl minations will be for children, and others for older students or 


d for inclusion in the panel of assistant examiners 
irship Examination. (The work in this case consists 
setting) p apers in Arithmetic and English for children of 






‘¢ 
tions must be on the official form G. 126, to be obtained with par- 

e appointments, rates of payment, etc., by sending a stamped 
foolseap envelope to the EDUCATICY OFFICER, Education Offices, 


s and 10, Charing Cross Road, 
r, 1920. 


rday, 18th September, 
ication must be marked G.4. on the envelope. 


uailies, 


W.C.2, to whom they must be 


Sat 








JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


ST. ANDREWS 


IRSITY. OF 


LOGIO 











ASSISTANTSHIP IN AND PSYCHOLOGY 
AP] ms are invited for vacant mee ~ in LOGIC and 
pstHoLoc’ jn the University of St. Andrews. wy £250 to £300 
Appilcations should be sent to the undersigned not later than ‘14th August 
ANDREW BENNETT, Secretary. 
The Unis St. Andrews, 
es VERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSISTANT LECT RE SHIP IN CLASSICS 
The ¢ il in appli ation: for the vacant ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP 
In QLASSIt t nd £250 perannum. ‘Time and encouragement for research 
work 
Applicat three or four testimonials, should be sent 
to the une in the 2ist August, 1920 
The Candid required to enter upon the duties on October 
4th, 1920 
Furt particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MO LY, Secretary 


LL} 
“OF BIR) i INGHAM. 





| NIVERSITY 
LECTURESHIP IN MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. 
applications for the above pest. 
copies if possible), accompanied by two Testimonials and 
1 be sent to the undersigned not later than the 13th of 
ected will be required to enter upon the dutics on the 1st of 
Further particulars may be obtained from 


GEO, H, MORLEY, Secretary. 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 
DLEBU RY. 


R 


EN 


ANCHESTE 
M : 


PR¢ ONERS of good gduc ation taken for three years’ training. Salary 
£21 £ £25, h boar 1, lodging and laundry. Lectures given and Certifl- 
I tleulars apply to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 
E E S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 
RESHI?P in ECONOMIC HISTORY is now vacant. Salary, 
ha I a Lectureship in Spanish Language and Literature. 
sf se Lectureships are invited on or before 31st August. 
sh be held by men or women 
n as of vointment may be obtained from 











JOHN M. FINNEGAN, Secretary. 
N.K,— Curators directly or indirectly will be con- 
sidet 1 t ( oS a ties 
beg THE VE RNORS of the ME THODIST COLLEGE, 
, invite applicatio r the post of LADY SUPERINTEN- 
D E N DI} of the MeArthur Hall (The Girls’ Hostel of the College). 
Al $s 10-1 in are 
r ed will be expected to assume direction (subject to the Principal 
of tl f all matters pertaining to the management of the Hostel, and 
should } I ~ducationsl qualifications. She will be required to 
uter upon fie ou Se] li ] 
Pre s exneri na similar post of responsibility is considered desirable. 
Ir sa 2 annum, with Board and Residence during term 
Applications, th copies of some recent testimonials, should submitted 


LINCIPAL at Coll 








Applications invited for the post of HEAD of the FRENCH DEPART- | 
MENT, non-resident Che successtul can e will be required i to ent pon 
the duties of the otfice on September Ist etters of application, stating sal ry | 
expected, witt pies of monials, to be addressed to the PR INCIP AL at | 


Al MU COUNCIL. 


EDUCATIONAI 


NICIPAL 


DEPARTMENT. 


he Colle 
uA NGH 


ASSISTANT SSES are required in the Council’s Schools 


MISTRI 





7 





Candi to be 25 srs of age and unmarried. They should be 
rained, certificated an Xj need. The following special particulars apply 
to the thre appointmen 
xperl 1 ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Lower Yorms, with ther 
Froebel certificate and to be a good disciplinarian. 
2. Ex ed ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Upper Forms, trained graduate 


lo be a good disciplinarian 





i to teach geography 


tally qu lith 
! kindergarten work 





3. Specially qualifled to undertake ; ; 
PAY Taels 189.75 mensem without allowanc participation in 





three 












the Superannuation Fund; under agreement for ye rs with an increase | 
if th nt is renewed At the present rate of exchange Taels 4 equ als £1; 
exch . however, liable to fluctuation; ist class inhacmeadint passage is 
provided and hali-pay during voyage. ; | 

Fu urther parti ’ lication forms may be obtained of the Council's 
Agents, to whom appli mis should be sent as soon as possible 

JOHN POOK and CO., 
68 Fen 1 Street, Agents, Shanghal Municipal Council. 
Lon E.C, 3. 
Ju 1 


fiat OF TRAVANCORE—INDIA 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
_ Applications are invited for the post of VICE-PRINCIPAL in the Training 
College for Teachers, Trivandrum. Applicants “should be under years of 
age and have teaching experience and academic qualifications in as many as 
possible of the following subj 


MATHEMATICS, 


cana 
CHEMISTRY, 
BOTANY AND NATURE STI DY, 


A knowledge of and an interest in outdoor games 
mendation. 
The salary of the 


vill be an additional! recom- 


post is 600 Rupees (at present between £55 and £60) per 





mensom, rising by nome increments of Rs. 50 per mensem to Re. 750. The 
total period of service 1s 21 years, including 5 years’ furlough. Pension on 
medical certificate is payable after seven years’ service. The rege for the 
full period of service is £365 per annum. The selected candidate will have a 





p 





free house or Rs. 50 per mense m house rent. —App ‘lications, with testimonials 
and references as to character and ability as a teacher, s! 1ould be sent to Dr. 
G. F. CLARK, e/o Messrs, Wilson, Chalmers & Hendry, Writ 40 St. Vincent 
Place, Glasgow, from whom any further particulars « an be obtained 


(JORNW: ALL EDUCATION OOMMITTEE. 


PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Wanted, in September next, ASSISTANT MASTER. Chief subjects, Latin 
and History 
Candidates should be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom 
Initial Salary, £210-£260, according to previous experi 


Applications, together with copies of recent testimoni als, to be sent to the 
HEAD-MASTER, County School for Boys, Penzar 
Education Department, County Hall, Truro 

27th July, 1920. 


| (jo ORNWALL EDUCATION 
REDRUTH 





COMMITTE! 


“ie 


oepeignin 
COUNTY SCHOOL 

















Wanted, for next Term, an ASSISTANT MASTER for French. Gradu 
preferred 
Initial Salary (pending issue of Burnham Report), £180-£230, according to 
— experience 
itions, together with copies of recent testimonials, to be sent to the 
uh Xb. MASTE R, County School for Boys, Redrut! 
Education Department, County Hall, ‘ruro. 
27th July, 1920 
Te Spiele EDUCATION. COMMITTE 
ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOL. 
Wanted for September next ASSIST ANT MASTER qualified to teach 
Junior Form Subjects, rine lly Geography, Physics, Nature Study, and to 
take Physical Drill throug Schooi, Good gam und experience in 


Boy Scout training desiral ie, 





Initial Salary, £180-£230, according to previous experience 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent to the HEAD-MASTER, 
County School, St. Austell, not later than August Lith. 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro. 





192 
SHIRE 


AND COUNTY 


27th July, ) 


AMBRIDGE 
} 


CAMBRIDGE 


~ COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE 


EDUCATION _ 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 





ASSISTANT MASTER for 














in September, an Elementary Science and 
| ssistance in Form work. Graduate Minimum initial salary £190, 
? £10 to £230 and thence by £15 to £350. Previous e xperier ice will be 
taken into consideration in fixing initial salary.—Forms of a 1, which 
should be returned immediately, may be obt “d of the EDUC TION SE CRE- 
rARY, County Hell, Cambridge 
24th Jul 1920 


AIR FORCI CADET COLLEGE. 


me AL 


AR SLE 











MEfHopvist COLLEGE, SELYIST. 


CRANWELL, NE AFORD, LINCS 
Applications are invited for the post of PROFESSOR of AERONAUTICAL 
| SCIENCE (Mathematics ed Mechanics, and Physics in relation to Aero 
hautics) 
Salary £90/ ( ive 
There will b ferred pay in lieu of | ibject to a qualifying 
period of thre 
Forms ot be obtained on applicat to the SECRETARY 
(T 2.b.), Alt . va London, C.2 
EDFOR COLLEGE FOR WOME 
B (University of London.) 
REGENTS PARK, N.W.1 
oi Bedford College in y»plications for the post of DEMON 
STRATOR ‘in PHYSIOLOGY. Candidates myst have taken an Honours Degree 
or its equivalent in Physi rhe appointment is open to men and women 
equally.—Applications must be received not later than August 28th.—Further 
1 from the SECRETARY, Bedtord College, K ut’s 


information can be obtain 
Park, w.l 
July, 1920 


TNIVE RSITY 


-The Senate invite appli 


OF LONDON. 











I f ACA DE} MIC REGISTRAR tar £900 
a year, weit 21 Appl tons (3 tle 
= ive ‘ i oO ‘ not | september th, lop 
urked “Academic Reg ship.’—Particulars may be obta appli 
tion to the ACADE MIC REGISTR AR, University of Londor Ken 
ton, S.W. 7 CG. PERE 
Pri 
ASTERS wanted for September : 1) PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Bi classics, mathematics, modern languages, scicnce, } ) und = Enylish; 
(2) SECONDARY SCHOOLS subjects ; (3) Pre ito Schools, 8] alist’ 
for scholarship work, junior and games. Good salaries, starting in some cases 
up to £450 per annum.—FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION (Tutorial D pt.), 


5% Victoria Street, S.W 

CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL 
LETCHWORTH, HERTS 

a DRILL and GAMES MISTRESS 
stimoni to th *RINCGIPAI 


~'T. 
S 
Wan 


resident 


QUALIFIED DIRECTOR is required in October for 
A NURSERY SCHOOL, with an average attendance of 24 childs Ay - 
cantg should be prepared to ‘und ke training of students. The salary 70 
per annum, with board ar id reside . Applications, which should be accom- 
panied by three copies of testimonials, must be lodged before Sist August wity 
the WARDEN, Queen Margaret Settlement, 77 Port Sureet, Aude 


(CO-EDUCATIONAL), 


ted in Beptember, Salary, 


-Apply, with t 


3 


an 






ip & 








rstou, Glasgow 





156 THE 


SPECTATOR. 


[July 31, 1920, 





ACANCIES FOR LECTURERS IN BOTANY, 


Applications are invited for vacant posts of Lecturers in Botany at Schcols 
of Agriculture in the Union of South Africa. 

Candidates should be graduates in Science of recognized Universities, and have 
special knowledge in Botany. . 

Experience gained in Agricultural Potany is very desirable. 

Duties include the instruction of students and the carrying out of experiment 
and investigation work. } 

Salary £400 per annum, rising, subject to satisfactory service, by annual incre- 
ments of £30 per annum to £550 per annum. ‘ 

Free furnished quarters are provided to single men, board being obtainable 
at the Schools at a charge of £50 per annum. 

Free house (or an allowance in lieu thereof) is granted to a married man. 

A temporary war bonus Is also payable under present conditions. _ 

Appointments will be considered at an advanced step in the scale if the suc- 
ceastul applicant possesses exceptional qualifications or ee 

The appointments will be under contract for a period of three years, and may 
become permanent at the end of that time, provided the appointce makes himself 
conversant with both official languages. . 

Passage. First-class passage from Southampton to Capetown will be supplied 
{o the appointee only, and first-class fare over the South African railways. : 

Applications (in duplicate), giving particulars of age, qualifications and experi- 
ence, accompanied by copies of testimonials (also in duplicate), should be lodged 
with the SECRETARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of 
South Africa, $2 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1, not later than 7th August, 1920, 


QT. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


Wanted, in September, an experienced MUSIC MISTRESS with excellent 
qualifications to teach either Piano or Piano and Violoncello. Salary according 
to qualifications.—Further particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


NAREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 

J date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 8s. 10d. i fre.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 6 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 

















LECTURES, &o. 


ES T FIELD Cc OLLE G E, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.5. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three years 
are offered for competition at an examination held annually in April. 
Next Session begins October 6. For Calendar and further particulars 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 





———s 


IGHFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “‘ Watford 616.” 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recomniend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home Schoo! 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea.—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Misa Wiltshier, < 
YUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KEN? 
FOUNDED 1850, ‘ 


Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, 4A. Lonio 
Principals {Mies VIOLET M. FIELD. n 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 mile: from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreiga Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


LiXeHoLt SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Term began May 4th. 

Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons,), 

Nn Ald « cian __Tel.: 7 Grayshott. ae 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 

e Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19, 

Pupils prepared for University Scholarshi Spacious and well-equipped 

— buildings, with good playing grounds.—For prospectus apply Head- 
stress. 


FOREIGN. 








ENSIONNAT JOHNSTON, LAUSANNE.—First-class 


Boarding School for Girla, thorough tuition in languages, reopens in 
September. Vacation course, July and August, French and Cookery.—Apply 
JOHNSTON, Avenue d» Morges 84. 

WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 

First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended, 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports, 
Escort from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER, 


ee rench Boarding School in Chateauroux (Indre) 

receives English pupils also. Thorough general education, including 
music, painting, &c. Large modern building, central heating ge garden,— 
Prospectus from Principal, Mademoiselle TURMEAU, 6 rue G e 


















LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

TNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Larnsdewne Road, Bedford.—Yrincipal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
gre trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygienc, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball. &c. Fees £140 a year.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President: 
Kt. Tion. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©. G. 
Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Fer information con- 
cerning eg Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply 
to the Principal, Miss KE. E. LAWRENCE. 
TF\HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

Introduces into human evolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
respiracory use of the Cranial Sinuses, It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Heaith, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption. Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the weak buoyant, 

NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 

without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 

Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Strect, London, W.1. 


BO tere O Cc H A R D 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF GARDENING, 
HAWKHURST, KENT. 
Trincipal: Miss SLANEY (late Staff, Studley College; 1st Class R.HLS, 
Examination), 
Vieo-Principal: Miss WALROND-SKINNER (late Lecturer, Studley Coilez»; 
Ist Class R.H.8, Examination). 
Limited number of students taken, Practical, theoretical, and individual 
training given in all branches of gardening, Students prepared for the R.H.S. 


Examination, Exceptional opportunities for delicate students, tor whom 
‘1 ecial arrangements are made —Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


ULTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women, Extensive range glass 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. tany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 








{ ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE (formerly 

Udimore). Practical comprehensive training, individual consideration. 

Gardening Year begins mid-September : work will include re-making rose garden, 
rreenhouse erecticn, &e.—RIDLEY-PEAK ©, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND OOLLEGES. 


r _— COTSWOLD HILLS.—ENDERLEY HOUSE 

SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS. 600 feet above the sea, bracing 
air, lovely scenery. Central heating. Thoroughly good education. Fees 120 
guineas per annum. Prospectus on application. 


~T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


MNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Mead-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Krecing air from Downs and eea. 

FVHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. ‘Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Fider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Sclence branch for girle over 18. Tennis Courts and fleid for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams. lrincipal, Miss b. C. DODD. 


PINHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
MAlucation on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy bouse in beautiful grounds, 
tituated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
EJ FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required, 
Beautiful situation overwoking the bay. Guod garden. Net Dall, Tennis, bathing. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND OOLLEGEG. 
“TIXHE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.” — Descriptive 


of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price 3s. 6d. net. Postage 6d, 
—GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, over 18 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Fees, £160 
p.a. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications 
thould be made, 

Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Bui!ding, E.0, 8. 

REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, LTD., 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 

DREGHORN CASTLE, standing in its own extensive grounds, and situated 

23 miles from Edinburgh, will be opened in October next as a 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS (aged 7 to 15). 
Head-Masters : 

H. M. RUSH, B.A. 
(Formerly Head-Master cf Meschiston Castle Preparatory Scliool), 


&n 
K. W. BURTON, B.A, 
(Formerly Second Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). 

Boys will be pre vared for all the Pubiic Schools, and may be entered as 
BOARDERS, WEEKLY BOARDERS, or DAY BOARDERS. 

SPECIAL TERMS for Sons of the Clergy. 

Further particulars and copies cf the preliminary prospectus can be obtained 
from Messrs. L. and L. L. BILTON, W.S., 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 


OLLAR ACADEMY, DOLLAR. Founded in 1818. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION begins on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 6th, 1920, 
Complete Hizh Schooi Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, beautiful 
and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus and list of boarding-houses on 
application to HEAD-MASTER; or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


.¢ ‘Recognized by the 








ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 

sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, MLA. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr, P, H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 52. 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 36. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 
TUDENTS ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 
EXAMINATIONS, 
Apply H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Univ.), Fresbfield, 55 Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth, 
NUITION AT BROADSTAIRS —Mr. A. H. DAVIS, M.A., 
formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge, can reccivs 
three RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University examinations. Individual 
attention.—Address, St. Clair, Broadstairs, Kent. 
WO LADIES, country, Scotland, one Cambridge Teacher's 
Diploma, distinctions, willing to take charge of, educate, and board 3-4 
girls, ages 9-14. Specially suitable for children whose parents are abroad.— 
Terms, &c., apply Miss WALLIS SMITH, Drumbey Cottage, Killearn, Stirlingshire 




















O-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. All 
instruction given through speech and lip-reading, the aim being entirely 
norma! development in every direction. Pupils received from 2}. Entire charge 
taken of children whose parents are abroad.—For further particulars apply 
Miss TAYLOR, 36 Parliament Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
TAMMERING Successfully Treated.— Public School Boys 
received in residence during holidays. Being under constant supervision, 
the result is a speedy and permanent cure. Adults received as resident or daily 
upils as vacanciea occur. Medical references from Mr. A. C, BCHNELLE, 
19 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.U.1. Estab. 1005. 
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SGHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will be given by 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 

26 Sackvillo Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926, 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
A The Firm invites applications from qualificd ladies who 
. ato looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


TUTORS. 


1CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Ss TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free ot 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of foes should bo given, 

Jl& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.O, 4, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 





YCHUOOLS Parents can obtain reliable intormation 
Ss respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sonding full particulars of thelr 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
+ of fees, &c,) to 
UTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsiblo for the 


teaching staffs of tho most important schools, and thus ablo 
to muppry information difficult to obtain clsewhers. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST.. LONDON, W.1, Telephone—1136 Museum, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


VHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molten Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal. 
fatic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 





Pet A SUCCESSFUL WRITER.— 

GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are in constant and Increasing 
demand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. Three cheques 
by one post was the gratifying experience of a recently enrolled student.— Write 
for free booklet, ‘‘ How to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE LITERARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, Editorial L, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 











ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words, Novels and 
Scrials from about 80,000 words, Where criticism is required a small fee is charged, 
Authors’ MSS, typed—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Loctors’ 
Commons, London, EC. 4. 


UTHORS should send for particulars of THE ELDON 
LITERARY SERVICE, which reduces thelr labours and enlarges their mar- 
kete.—Write, Manager, Eldon Literary Service,34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet St., E.0.4, 


A UTHORS’ Ms. TY PED 1s. per 1,000 Words. Neat, intelligent 
work, Individual requirements carefully followed. General typing and 
duplicating also undertaken. Lit. dept., Oxford Bureau, 3 Crosshall St., Liverpool. 


S + ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON. 
For THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY, 
President—The Right Hon. The EARL SPENCER, K.@., 
This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated In 118 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds, 
Voluntary Boarders as well as certified patients of both sexes are received 
for treatment. 
Private rooms with special attendants in the Hospital or in Villas in the 
grounds can be arranged, 
The Hospital has a branch estabiishment at 
MOULTON PARK, 
two miles from the Hospital, where there Is a farm of 507 acres, which supplies 
the Hospital with meat, milk, and other farm produce. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, N. WALES. 

THE SEASIDE HOUSE OF ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL is beautifully 
situated in a Park of 331 acres, close to the Sea, and in the midst of the fincat 
scenery in North Wales, 

Patients or Boarders may visit this branch for long or short periods, and 
can have, if they prefer it, Private Rooms in Villas in the Park. 

For Terms and Further Particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, St. Andrew's Hospital, Mocthempton. Telephone No, 56, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro. LFexautiful position on West 
Clit? overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur: Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.), 
Telep.: 341. 
EVON.—FURNISHED APARTMENTS in detached pri- 


vate House, with or withont Board, on high ground above Teignmouth, 


neat the Moor.—Apply, Miss CHAPMAN, Buddleford, Teignmouth. 
TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
CEYLON AND INDIA: Dec. to April. Early booking essential. 
Sept. 9.: Art Cities of North Italy. 4 wecks. 75 gns. 
Oct.: Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &c. ys. 79 gns. 
Nov.: Algeria-Tunisia (Garden of Allah). 98 gns. 





Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 150, Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
oo PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who recewe PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Pest free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar 8q., W.C.2. 
YQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 

4 LIMITED, (Established 1835.) cote (pald up), £500,000. a 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 

thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 30 Coleman Street, E.C.2. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 

from £2 2s, Specimens sent free—HENKY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
Londun, W, 1. 





EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. NEEDLE-POINT, 

LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchieis, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on spprovai 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co, Cork, 





A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
l assured, Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 153. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted. parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokea 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm, 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturors, 
Messra, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post. value 
Per return or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London, Estd. 100 years, 


} i ee yy is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 
) effects. No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exter- 
minate cockroaches. Harmless to domestic animals. Full directions on cach 
tin.—2s.. 38. 6d., or 63. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore 
Road, Sheffield. , 




















“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 
£212,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


Please 
help 
to maintain 
the many activities of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those 

who have fallen 
in  Life’s 
Struggle. 


Our Social and Evangelistic Work 
in all parts much needs support. 


Contributions (crossed Barclay’s Y% Church Army) will be gratefully 
received by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church Army Headquarters, 
Bryansicn Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 


——————eE——eE—eEee = 


50 NEW MOTOR LIFE-BOATS 


is the building programme of the Royal National Life-Boa‘ 
Institution. They will cost, with their Houses and Slipways, 
OVER £500,000. 


WILL YOU HELP 


to provide them and to maintain this 


GREAT NATIONAL SERVICE 


which is supported 


ENTIRELY BY FREE GIFTS? 


(There is no subsidy from the State.) 
Motor Life-Boats COST MUCH MORE, but, where the condi- 
tions of the foreshore are suitable for their establishment, they 
can SAVE LIVES which otherwise would be 


DOOMED. 
GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Royal National Liie-Boat Lustitution. 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of ‘Scalp Massage,” ‘“* Uric Acid and the Hair,”’ 
** Alopecia Areata,” ** The Hair and the Nervous System,” ete. 
** Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

‘‘ The new facts related by the Professor have como 
upon us as a revelation.”"—The Guardian. 

‘“‘ Tho precepts he lays down for the en and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.’’—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgraviz, 
Loudon, S.W. 1. 


~ 


{COTO-CELTIC LITERATURE; Books on the HIGH- 
K LANDS and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND; MODERN ETCHINGS, &c, 
Lists from ENEAS MACKAY, Publisher, Book and Print Dealer, Stirling. 





JTOR SALE.—Ruskin’s “Modern Painters,” five volumes, 
1 1873 edition, What offers ?—-Address, M. E. WATSON, The Gables, 
Lyesham. 
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More letters in less time—that 


ts what a “Swan” 
means. The 


Fountpen 
“Swan” Gold 
Nib never varies in touch, 
always wrttes easily, 1s clean 
to carry and. simple to use. 


Prices: 12s. 6d., 15s., 218,, 258., 30s., upwards. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 


Illustrated Catalogue post free on request. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., 
Swan House, 133-135, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 














The fame and cire ouletion > Blackwood's Magazine” are now, 
at the end of a century, higher than at any other perlod—a record 
unique in literary history. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For AUGUST Contains: 


Shylock, Macbeth, and lan MacTavish. The Story of an Inex- 
cusable Hoax. By Aan Bort. 
“ Turkey for the Turks.” By Jack Lronarp. 
Vignettes. By Evia MacManon, 
Vit. ‘‘ Her Own Pocr Boy.” 
Vill. ‘‘ Lady Clontarf.” 
1X. ** Poverina.’ 


GuneRunning in the Gulf. By Bricaprer-Gen. H. H. Austin, 


C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lady Jane Confesses. 
Swift and ireland. By J. A. Srranan, 
Yamato. By H. A. R. 
Benjamin Disraeli. By CHartes Watney. 
The Saiving of the ‘ Ulidia.’ By Desmonp Young. 


Musings without Method — 
Mr. Montagu on his Defence—The Champion of Indian Agitators—Mr. 
Ghandi, his Friend—The Man without Enemies—Mrs. Besant’s Opinion— 
Mr. Montagu as Vicoroy--The Anarchists of the Trade Unions--Direct 
Action—Mr. George and Herr Stinnes at Spa—Lenin Recognised at Last. 


THiome and Abroad can have ‘“* Blackwood's 
from the Publishing Office, 45 George 


Subscribers both at 
Magazine "’ sent by post monthly 





Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 

The 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS AUGUST, 1920, 

-V1II. By FPreperic Harrisox, D.C. 


NOVISSLMA VERBA 


UNDER WHICH KING?” By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M. P. 


WILL GERMANY KEEP THE PEACE? By J. Euuts BARKER. 

THE GREAT SIEGE BRITISH LABOUR AND BOLSHEVISM, By 
ARCHIBALD HUR 

DISKAFLI'S TRIPLE CROWN. By ArtaurR A. BATMANN 

BOLSHEVIK PROPAGANDA IN THE EAST. By MaJorR-GENERAL SIR 
‘ ' ASTON - Bb 

NO 2 i [E PINES y Max BEERBONM. 


RHODA BROUGH rox As 1 KNEW HER. By Ernuer M. ARNOLD. 
A MODERN SAIN By EVELYN UNDERHILI 





VOCATIONAL 1] CATION IN AMERICA. By Lvctr Simpson 
THE LRAMAS OF HENRY BERNSTEIN AND THE WORSHIP OF 
STRENGTH By PROTESSOR JEAN ALLARY. 
ITES ON HE AMERICAN POLITICAL SITUATION. By Z. 
rH! CRIMINAL LAW AND THE INSANE 3 E. BOWEN-ROWLANDS. 
GIRLS ANDO LADIES By Mrs. Ani 


AND CONTROL OF THE LIQUOR 
4 REP py Camee 3. WILSON, 

NOTES by Captain H. I. USHER. 

N DIVORCI i ‘REFOR M. By E. 8. P. HAYNES, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 


LD 
AT! PURCHASE 
REPLY 


LONDON: 








Macmillan & Co.’s List 


Letters of Travel 1892-1913). 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Edition de Iuxe. 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
Uniform Edition. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Blue cloth. 


SIR VALENTINE ‘CHIROL. 


The Egyptian Problem. 


By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Author of ‘‘ Indian Unrest,” 
“The Middle Eastern Question,” &c. 8vo. 7s. Od. net. 


Poc ke tk ‘dition. 


Teather. 73. 64. net. 6s. net, 


The Triumph of Free Trade, ana 
Other Essays ahd Speeches. 
By RUSSELL REA, late member of His Majesty's Council, 
With an Introduction by C. F. G. MASTERMAN.  8yo. 
15s. net. 
The Statist :—‘‘ Mr. 
matical truths’ 


Rea’s vigorous attack on the ‘ mathe- 
of Protectionism shows a deep insight iuto 


| various vexed problems connected with international trade, and 


would repay careful study on the part of business men, students, 
and politicians.”’ 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 
For the year 1920. Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, 


LU.D., formerly Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 20s. net. 
Life of Lord Courtney. 
By G. P. GOOCH. With Portrait. 8vo. 18s. net. 
The Observer :—‘‘ Mr. Gooch’s ‘ Life of Lord Courtney ’ gives 


a worthy tama of a great man. 


Notes on a Cellar-Book. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Small 4to. 7s. 6d, net. 


The Morning Post :—‘‘ The very best hook we have had on 
the subject of wine for a great many years. 


Poems. | 


By G. H. LUCE. 5s. net. 


Folk-Tales of the Khasis. 


By Mrs. RAF Y. 


8vo. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A Manual of the Timbers of the 

World: Their Characteristics and Uses. 
By ALEXANDER I... HOWARD, to which is appended an 
account by S. FITZGERALD of the Artificial Seasoning 
of Timber. With upwards of 100 Illustrations. S8vo. 
30s. net. 


MACMILLAN & co., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


XTX" CENTU RY “AND AUGUST 
AFT ‘E R. 4s. NET. 1 9 2 9 
Contains among ‘elles important articles —— 


HAS COALITION setae ay 3 SUCCEEDED? 
By Lieut.-Colonel GERALD B, 


HLURS K.C., M.P 


LENINISMS 
(1) THE DESIGN OF THE ween ‘ ‘ 
Captair ae Is lec ULLAGH. 
(2) DESTROYING CULTURE IN RUSSIA. by Viab POLTAK fr 
(3) SOME EXPERIENCES IN KIE Ry R 4h sy ReYNOLDs 
GREAT BRITAIN, MESOPOTAMIA, AND THE ARABS. 
By the Hon. W. Onmspy Corr, MP. 
THE CROWN cotemss a THE BRITISH WAR DEBT. 
B NRSpssick LUGARD, G.C.M.G., €.8., 2.8.9 
THE PROSPECT OF A WORLD. FAMIN By Six Hevry Rew, hOB 
STEPHEN PHILIPS: AN APPRECIATION, PERSONAL <. LITERARY. 
AKING THE THEATRE SERIOUSLY. B i M WAPBROOF. 
boney AND ITS Leb ae By AntTHONY W. DELIe 
HE EMPRESS EUGENIE. By Colonel wn GyBY VERNER 
THE IRISH MALADY. l LOLLESTON 
THE DISASTROUS NEED OF MEN IN BARSN, 1918. _ 
By FALTER SHAW SPADRAU 
THE INDIAN SWORD AND ITS SORROWS. ay 
By Mrs. G. H. BEL, (JouN TRAVERS) 





CONSTABLE & co. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2. 





SSE 


FURNITURE for Gash. 
The best Stock of Furniture in 
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BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES 
THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. By G. E. BUCKLE, in succession to the late W. F. MONYPENNY. 
Just published. / Vols. V. and VI. completing the work. Illustrated. 18s. net each. 
Previously published : Vols. I—IV. Illustrated. 15s. net each. 


DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES | ABOUT OTHERS AND MYSELF 


~ Before and during the World War, 1911—1917. By A. 1745—1920. By Major-General Sir ARCHIBALD 
NEKLUDOFYF, formerly Russian Minister at Sofia and ANSON, K.C.M.G., late R.A. General Anson’s long 
at Stockholm, and Ambassador at Madrid. Second life has been unusually varied and full of interest, and he 








Edition. 21s. net. is a living link between the present day and the “ twen- 
ties’? of last century. Illustrated. 21s. net, 
BISHOP MOORHOUSE, HENRY FOX, 1st Lord Holland 
OF MELBOURNE Aisi) MANCHESTER HIS FAMILY AND RELATIONS 


By EDITH C. R°'CKARDS. ‘ The biography is an By the EARL OF ILCHESTER. ‘“ Well written and well 
almost perfect one. It is a real portrait of a striking arranged. The writer knows his subject and his 








personality, painted with restraint and power.’’— period and can use his knowledge effectively.’’—The 
Manchester Guardian. Illustrated. 14s. net. Times. Two volumes. Illustrated. 32s. net 
IRELAND 





THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1641 


With a History of ih. Events which led up to and succeeded it. By LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. A book 
singularly appropriate to the present state of affairs in Ireland. The Sunday Tim2s says: ‘‘ Everyone with 
a taste for history will want to read Lord Ernest Hamilton’s book, for it supplies the first detailed narrative 
ever published of one of the darkest episodes in the chronicles of Ireland,’”’ 21s. net. 


RED TERROR AND GREEN ‘\IRELAND—An Enemy of the Allies ? 


By RICHARD DAWSON. “I cordially commend his By R. C. ESCOUFLAIRE. ‘‘M. Escouflaire is one of 
book to all those who desire to have a succinct and at the few foreigners who have taken the trouble to study 
the same time a scientific and a comprehensive analysis the Irish question, instead of accepting at their face 
of the forces which are to-day operating in Satay. value the theatrical assertions of Nationalists and 











—Mr. J. A. R. Marriott in The Nineteenth Century. Sinn Feiners.’’—The Spectator. 6s. net, 
6s. net. 
THEOLOGY 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN THE DOCTRINE of the CHURCH 
By CHARLES GORE, D.D., formerly Bishop of Oxford.| AND CHRISTIAN REUNION 
“The whole book is worth careful reading and re-| ‘The Bampton Lectures, 1920. By the Rev. A. C, 
reading, and will form a real contribution to Christian HEADLAM, M.A., D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity 
thought.’’—T he Church Times. 6s. net. in the University of Oxford. 12s. net. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF FAITH |The INFLUENCE of PURITANISM 
AND THE FOURTH GOSPEL ON THE POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF THE ENGLISH 
By the late Rev. H. SCOTT HOLLAND, D.D. Edited By the Rev. CANON J. S. FLYNN, Vicar of St. John’s, 
by the Rev. Canon Wilfrid J. Richmond. i2s. net. Hove. its. net. 
FICTION 


GOOD CONDUCT },RHODA DRAKE 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, author of ‘“ Spanish | By Major C. H. DUDLEY WARD, D.S.O., M.C., author 
Gold,’’ etc. “A new volume in his old vein .... of ‘*‘ Boudicca,”’ etc. An optimistic story of a modern 
packed with witty sayings and comical situations.’-—| girl who thinks and acts for herself. 7s. net. 
Daily Chronicle. 2nd impression. 6s. net. 


AN EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHIC; THE SHIBBOLETHS OF 
DICTIONARY TUBERCULOSIS 


By Sir E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. The Dictionary By MARCUS PATERSON, M.D., Resident Medical 
contuinis irly 23,000 forms of Egyptian words and a Officer, Brompton Hospital. The problems of tuber- 
series of Indexes vf English words, King List and culosis dealt with in an original manner and in clear 
Geographical List with Indexes, List of Hieroglyphic language with sufficient lively elucidation from theory 
characters, Coptic and Semitic Alphabets, etc. 1,500 and practice to be appreciated by the layman as well 
pages. Bound in morocco. £15 15s. net. as by the professional. 10s. 6d. net. 


SER MARCO POLO CONIFERS and their Characteristics 


Notes and Addenda to Sir Henry Yule’s Edition, contain- By C. COLTMAN-ROGERS. This book is an invalu- 
ing the results of recent research and discovery. By able aid in identifying the different species of trees in 
HENRI CORDIER, D.Litt., Member of the Institut de| the category of the natural order of Coniferz ; it also 
France, Editor of Sir Henry Yule’s ‘‘The Book of gives much reliable and interesting information con- 
Ser Marco Polo,” 16s. net. cerning their life history. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
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